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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


PROBLEM OF ARMS RACE, NEW INTERNATYONAL ECONOMIC ORDER VIEWED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 pp 9-13 


[Article by Yuri Alexeyev: "The Arms Race and the New International Economic 
Order" } 


{Text } ‘she :corganisation of world economic relations 
| depends on many factors, the chief of them 
being the general climate in the world. It is only 
natural that in the 1970s, which witnessed detente 
and an extensive search for practical ways of 
effecting disarmament, the newly-free countries: 
succeeded in ensuring the adoption of some con- 
crete decisions to eliminate their inequality in 
the world capitalist economy, to promote econo- 
mic decolonisation and to do away with external 
barriers to their social progress. These resoiutions 
were recorded in the Declaration and Action 
Programme on the Establishment of a New Inter- 
national Fconomic Order (the 6th Special Ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly, May 1974), the 
Chaiter of Economic Rights and Duties of States 
(the 29th Session of the UN General Assembly, 
December 1974), the resolution on Development 
and International "conomic Cooperation (the 7th 
Special Session of the UN General Assembly, Sep- 
tember 1975) and several subsequent documents. 

During detente the emergent states, supported 
by all peaceloving forces, succeeded in making 
real progress in implementing some of the fun- 
damental provisions of the new international eco- 
nomic order (NIEO) programme, such as the re- 
cognition of every country’s sovereignty over its 
natural resources and the curbing of the exploita- 
tion of the working people by foreign capital. De- 
tente promoted the expansion of mutua!'y advan- 
tageous links between states with differing social 
systems, while the mitigation of the military 
threat made it possible to boost economic aid to 
the developing countries. 

* The worsening of the international situation 
in the late 1970s and the early 1980s through the 
fault of the most aggressive imperialist circles 

















showed, by comparison, that stable peace, secu- 
rity, peaceful coexistence and broad cooperation 
among states with differing social systems are 
essential if economic relations are to be restruc- 
tured, while the undermining of detente and the 
ceclerztion of the arms race on a elelal and re- 
ional scale pared ted the chances of pl cing world 
-ynomic ties on a just, democratic basis. 
Confronted with crowing domestic and foreign 
Nifical and economic prob'cms, the ruling elite 
f the imperialist countries, first and foremost 
he US, hupes to escape them through military 
xpansion, {le arms: race and political pressure. 
Cooperation pives vay to confrontation and 
ittemnmpts by the cimergont states to find sati fscto- 
y cs lutions to the vital problems of world ec ono- 
nic levelo} ment are obstructed. By ( obbling up 
Ailiiary political groupings and alliances, sctting 
up bases on forcign soil and nitting the interests 
of some developing countries against those of 
‘hers, imperialism maintains tension in some 
is of the vlobe and kindles new conflicts. It 
oaves military and other aid to reaction iry regi- 
ies aud oullivates the use of armed force in all 
“pheres of social relations (including external 
social relations) in its colonies and dependencies. 
The Stockholm International Peace Research 
Toastitute (SIPRI) estimates that the inilitary 
spending of the non-socialist countries exceeded 
£600 billion (in current prices) in 1984, with the 
NATO countries increasing their military expen 
ditures at an unprecedented rate. In that same 
year the developing countries’ share was 15 per 
cent of that amount, as compared to 62 per cent 
in 1969. 

As a result of the coercive methods used by 
the West in its foreign policy and the frankly 
ohstructionist stand adopted by the US and iis 
allies at all the international forums devoted to 
NIEO problems in the late 1970s and the 1980s 
(the llth Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly on economic problems, the Sth and 6th 
Sessions of IINCTAD, the 3rd and 4th UNIDO 
General Conferences, the UN conference on mari- 
time law, special sessions of the UN General 
Asseinbly on disarinament, conferences and 
meetings within the franimework of other LIN Orga- 
nisations, GATT, etc.) the main forcign economic 
demands of the developing conutries remained 
unsatisfied. 

As we have seen, the fate of the NIEO de- 
pends on the domestic and foreign policies pur- 
sued by various governments, the state of their 
‘ational economies, the extent of their economic 
‘nterdependence and the correlation of class for- 
‘es. Any change in these spheres inevitably 
iffects the development of international economic 
relations. The imilitary-political situation in the’ 
world also has its impact on their nature and 


essence. 




















Growing tension in the world, the acce}eration 
f the arms race by imperialism and the involve- 
ment of developing ountrics in it, together with 
worsening of the gcneral crisis of capitalisin ha- 
ve practically stopped discussion and iniplomen- 
tation of the principles and aims of the NIEO 
programme. Its fundamental principles -respect 
for national independence and sovereignty, non- 
interference in doinestic affairs, the equality of 
all states and respect for their legitimate _ inte- 
rests, the non-use of force or threat of force are 
being violated ever more frequently. Effective re- 
solutions and actions aimed at eliminating exploi- 
tation of every kind in international economic re- 
lations, at ensuring § unimpeded — scientific and 
technical cooperation, at doing away with discri- 
mination in foreign trade and ensuring access to 
the main financial, material and techrical means 
of economic development have been obstructed 
and in many cases stopped. 

Trampling upon the commonly — recognised 
norms of international conduct, the ruling elite 
in the US scraps agrcements, resorts to political, 
economic and military pressure, intensifies the 
neocolonial exploitation of the newly-free count- 
ries and seeks to create conditions that will 
enable foreign capital, (transnational corpora- 
tions first and foremost) to penetrate their econo- 
ies. The economic development and foreign eco- 
nomic activity of the emergent states are made. 
difficult and often paralysed. All this adversely 
affects implementation of concrete provisions in 
the NIEO programme, complicating the normali- 
sation of trade in raw materials, the expansion of 
official development aid, the transfer of technolo- 
gies and cooperation among the devcloping count- 
ries themselves. Let us consider the above aspects 
of the problein in detail. 

Stable prices and supplies were to be main- 
tained, fluctuations in export carnings reduced, 
the emergent states’ revenues from the sale of raw 
materials were to grow and the export of raw ima- 
terials, and products made from them, to the mar- 
kets of the developed capitalist countries was to 
be expanded with the help of 18 international tra- 
de agreements, which are covered by the blanket 
term “The Integrated Programme for Raw Ma- 
terials” and which account for 70 per cent of the 
young countries’ raw material exports, and also 
by establishing a “general fund” to finance stock- 
piles of the more important commodities. 

The presertt round of the arms race together 
with the growing utilisation of many types of raw 
materials for military purposes (and, needless to 
say, imperialism’s growing egoism where the raw- 




















materials trade is concerned, its policy of assig- 
ning this trade special military-political signifi- 
cance) runs counter to the desire to regulate the 
terms of their extraction, processing and distribu- 
tion on the world capitalist market. For example, 
a modern tank consumes 10 times more fuel than 
its 1960 counterpart did. From 20 to 30 per cent 
of warplane ports are now wade of titanium, as 
compared to 8 or 10 per cent in the 1950s. Tita- 
nium ond aluininium are ever inore widely used 
in buitding warships and submarines. To develop 
and deploy, say, 200 immobile ICBMs, it is neces- 
sary to use $00,010 tons of steel, 10,000 tons of 
aluminium, 2,500 ions of chromium, 156 tons of 
titanium, 200 tons of beryllium and 2.4 million 
fons of cement. On the whole, the non socialist 
world uses between 5 and 11 per cent of its out- 
put of 10 hey minerals to meet inilitary needs 
today. 

A mean annual increment in the consumption 
of strategic raw materials of 2-5 per cent could, 
according to experts, exhaust the known deposits, 
above all in the developing countries, 10 or 15 
years carlier than- they would be if extracted at 
the present rate. Another important fact is that 
the accelerated consumption of the cmeryent sta- 
tes’ mineral resources by the war industry of the 
capitalist powers, which are strongly dependent 
on imports of the abovementioned —materials,' 
leads to conflicts between these groups of count- 
ries over trade in some types of raw materials, as 
their production cost inevitably grows and prices 
rise. [he exhaustion ‘of these resources as well 
as the developing countries’ natural desire, under 
the circumstances, to strengthen their national so- 
vereignty over their natural resources also lead 
to conflicts. 

Seeking to maintain the old terms of acecss 
to raw inaterials and low prices of them, the West 
impedes the conclusion of the majority of the con- 
templated trade agreements in every way and 
tries to bring to naught the activities of the 
“common fund”. Its assets have been reduced 
from the $6,000 million initially requested by the 
emergent states to $750 million, while the deve- 
loping countries had a system of voting imposed 
on them which makes a two-thirds or three-fourths 
majority necessary whenever the “common fund” 





1‘ The US imports 40 to 100 per cent of 16 of the 
25 main minerals it consumes. West European countries 
depend completely on imports for their supplies of chromium, 
magnesium, nickel, titanium, fluorspar, cadmium, germanium, 
lithium, molybdenum, niobium, phosphates, platinum group 
metals, selenium and tautalum. In addition imports account 
for 50-58 per cent ofthe zink, lead, aluminium, sulphur, 
asbestos, iron ore, tungsten, copper and tin they use. 














is to decide important issues. As a result, measu- 
res that run counter to Western interests can 
hardly ever be taken, if at all. In any case the 
US and its allies refuse to sign an agreement on 
the “common fund” even in such a_ weakened 
form. 

The imperialist states’ approach to econoinic 
problems from a position of sirength and their 
unwillingness to place their foreign economic ties’ 
with the developing countries on a just basis ha- 
ve resulted in a situation, whereby some princip- 
les and demands that had been recognised after 
protri:ted struggle on the pait of the \oung 
countries, were neglected during nimitilateral tra- 
de ieyotiations. In particular, negotiations on a 
common system of preferences, which might have 
brought the sreahe-lres countrics a profit of seve- 
ral thousand million dollars proved fruitless. 

One scrious consequence of the arims race 
directly affecting the NIFO programine was the 
curtailment by the West of trade in “strategic 
goods” (which include many commodities needed 
by the civilian economy too), and also the Wes- 
tern policy of sanctions, boycotts, embargocs and 
economic blockades against some developing 
countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America. So- 
metimes such actions escalate into terrorisin, as 
is exemplified by the laying of mines in the terri- 
torial waters and harbours of Nicaragua. 

The importance of the military aspect of aid 
to newly-free countries is growing. The arms fa- 
ce of the 1980s has substantially shifted the prio- 
rities of certain capitalist powers vis-a-vis econo- 
mic aid: the problems of eradicating the back- 
wardness of the devcloping world have been 
pushed into the background by military-political 
and military strategic considerations. As a result 
of the preparations Leing inade for war there has 
been a relative reduction in the forcign aid co- 
ining from the West for devclopment purposes 
(while it is the West that is directly responsible 
for the present-day inequality of newly-free count- 
ries in the world capitalist economy and for their 
economic backwardness). This aid, made availab- 
le by 24 of the most industrialised states which 
are incinbers of the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), dropped 
from 0.49 per cent of their aggregate GNP in 
1965 to 0.37 per cent in 1983. US aid fell from 
0.58 to 0.24 per cent of its GNP while Britain's 
aid dropped from 0.47 to 0.36 per cent. The 1980s 
have seen virtually no growth in the absolute 
volume of Western foreign aid either: its annual 
average growth has amounted to a mere 0.1 per 
cent (in 1980 prices) despite the fact that the 
NIEO programune and the UN International De- 
velopinent Strategy for the Current Decade have 
set a target of 0.7 per cent of each nation’s GNP. 
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At the same time, the economic aid the impe- 
tialist powers grant on a bilateral basis is being 
linked more and inore closely to military aid. US 
aid to Morocco, Kenya, Somalia, Oman and the 
Philippines has been made directly dependent on 
the construction or lease of military bases for 
possible use by the US “rapid deployment force”. 
Under Sadat, Fgypt received substantial ccono- 
mic shots im the arm after it abandoned the 
unifed Arab front in the struggle against Israeli 
aggression and gave the US permission to use its 
territory for military purposes, i. e. for a series 
of Sright Star and Blue Star manoeuvres. Paki- 
stan got a “package” of military loans and cco- 
nomic aid worth more than $3,000 million to help 
finance counterrevolutionary operations against 
Afghanistan. The list could be continued. 

The developing countries which provide 
limited opportunities for Western capital invest- 
ment, have no sea harbours and have other stra- 
tegic disadvantages, are rarely considered by the 
West as being of a major military-political impor- 
tance. Shifts of cmphasis in aid motivated by the 
irms race lead to tiie involvement of recipient 
countries in global confrontation, which further 
increases world instability, detracts from the 
“cconomic security” of developing regions and 
dims the prospects for the establishment of a new 
international cconomic order. 

The rapid growth of military spending by the 
imperialist powers, first and foremost the US, has 
aggravated the confusion in the monctary and 
financial system of capitalism. Inflation, high 
interest rates and the depreciation of currency 
reserves are putting a heavy burden on develo- 
ping economics and complicating the restructuring 
of the monctary and financial system. Growing 
tension, particularly in Asia, Africa and latin 
‘inerica, is being used by Western banks and 
iiternational financial organisations controlled by 
tlie imperialist centres, such as the World Bank 
and the IMF, to toughen the terms under which 
loans are granted, tough as they are. 

The indebtedness of the developing countries 
in the case of long-term loans alone grew from 
$173,000 rnillion in 1975 to $592,000 inillion in 
1983. According to some estimates, about 15-20 
per cent of that figure goes directly to pay for 
Western arms, while the need for armaments is 
in one way or another played up by the exporters 
themselves. At the same time the average credi- 
fing term was reduced from 16 to 14 years and 
privileged debt delay was reduced from © to 4 
years, while the average interest rate grew from 
7 to 11 per cent. The debt servicing rate (pay- 
ments in relation to export revenue) has reached 
a value which clearly indicates the subversion of 
the di tors’ solvency: 36 per cent for Nigeria, 














Cote d'Ivoire and Morocco; 20-22 per cent for 
Egypt, Kenya and Uganda; 24 and 36 per cent for 
Argentina and Peru, respectively. Forcign debt, 
once a means of paying off the shortage of inter- 
nal accumulation in developing countries, has be- 
come an instrument of their neocolonialist ensla- 
vement. 

The emergent states are facing scrious diffi- 
culties ir acquiring forcign technology. Technoijo- 
gy transfers are almost entirely monopolised by 
a handful of developed capitalist countries; impor- 
ter countrics have little opportunity to defend 
their interests; besides, there is no legal basis on 
which relations in this field can be regulated. 
Meanwhile, the emergence of developing count- 
ries onto the world capitalist market in military 
technology, prompted by the logic of the arms 
race, including on a regional, group or bilateral 
dasis, is putting them at an even greater disad- 
vantage in the system of world economic rela- 
tions, because those couniries become dependent 
not only on infusions of military technology but 
also on a host of services provided by Western 
monopolies in the areas of maintenance, repair 
and utilisation, to say nothing of the problem of 
replacing military hardware. 

The expansion of economic and technological 
cooperation among the developing countries them- 
selves has*always been a prominent feature’ in 
the new international economic order. Its impor- 
tance has further grown due to the worsening of 
economic relations in the world capitalist sys’ em. 
However, the adverse effects of the present stage 
of the arms race are making themselves felt in 
this ficld, too. The cscalaticen of war preparations 
by one country is virtually bound to provoke its 
neighbours into taking counter measures as they 
see such a buildup as a challenge to their presti- 
ge. In this way an atmosphere of suspicion and 
mistrust is created and additional scats of con- 
Tiets appear, blo king many promising coopera- 
n projects cmong dovcloping countries, such as 
croation of new regional and subregional eco- 
ic organisations or the cnvigoration of the 
ovisting ones, the stablislment of associations of 
jaw watcrial expo ers or of financial and re- 
search centres, and the cxpansion of bilateral tra- 
de. In addition, the cohesion and solidarity of the 
emergent countries in the struggle against oppres- 
ion and cxploitation by forcign capital are |. ing 
croded and all the hopes they had pinned cn co- 
operation along the lines of “collective self-rlian- 


ce” are jeopardized. 


Z 


It is therefore perfectly clear that the revival 
of detente as the main trend of international re- 
lations is essential for the emergent nations to be, 
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together in finding ways of accelerating their so- 
cio-economic progress. The restructuring of inter- 
national economic relations can succeed (provi- 
ded all the other conditions are met) only if an 
end is put to the arms race and to the attempts 
to icvive tle cold war. “When vast resources are 
no longer used for military purposes it would be 
possible to use the fruits of labour exclusively 
for constructive purposes”, the new cdition of 
the CPSU Programine points out. “States that 
nave embarked on the road of independent deve- 
lopment would be protected from cxteinal 
encroachments, and this would facilitate’ their 
advance along the path of national icvival. Fa- 
vourable opportunities would arise also for sol- 
ving the global problems facing mauhind by the 
collective cfiorts of all the states.” The relaxation 


of inter: tional tension would anake it j bie 
to come to grips in practice with the gicstion of 
increased international aud Jogal iccoguition§ of 
the basic demands of the NIIO prosicunue, such 


as the right of every state fiecly to choose its 
path of development, that incquality in interna- 
tional cconomic relations as well as every form of 
blackmail and intervention in the internal aflairs 
of newly-frce countrics be abolished, and that 
greater cconomic aid be made avaiable to then. 
The organisation of full-scale international coope- 
ration would help restructure the mechsnisin of 
world trade and -resolve other above-mentioned 
problems. 

But vigorous cflorts must be made to remove 
the threat of war and to contain the arms race. 
The peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin Arerica 
are also contributing to these eflorts which are 
bound to giow as these peoples realise more and 
more clearly that poxce is essential to the estab- 
lishment of a new international cconomic order 
and to the acceleration of socio-economic prog- 
ress, while the use of inilitary force for purposes 
of diktat and pressure is fraught with universal 
catastrophe. 

The socialist countries are willing to couopera- 
te with all those who wish to strengthen world 
peace and sccurity and improve the system of 
international economic relations. This was force- 
fully stated anew by Mikhail Goi bachev, General 
Secretary of the Ci’SU Central Committee, who, 
during his visit to France and his mecting with 
US President Reagan, put forward Sovict imajor, 
bold and realistic proposals ained at curbing the 
race of nuclear and all other weapons and at 

\ding fruitful internafional cooperation. ~ 


“Asia and Africa Today", 1986, No 3 











THIRD WORLD {SSUES 


HISTORY OF AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY ORGANIZATION RECALLED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 pp 18-19 


(Article by Samandar Kalandarov, executive secretary of the Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conmittee: "Contributing Actively to the Movement of Anti-Imperial- 


ist Solidarity"] 


{Text } “he political report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
“ 27th Parfy congress, speeches made by its delegates and the 
resolutions of the Soviet Communists’ forum reitcrated anew 
thai the USSR was invariably in solidarity with the Asian, Af- 
sican and latin American states defending their frecdom and 
independence in the struggle against imperialism. 

Attaching tremendous importance to stronger ties between 
the revolutionary mass of the people of the Orient and the in- 
’ rnetional proletariat end their stable alliance with Soviet 
“oscia, Lenin wrote: “It is unquestionable that the proletariat 
{ the advanced countries can and should give help to the 

‘Ling masses of the backward countries, and that the back- 
~atd countries can emerge from their present stage of deve- 
'e nent when the victorious pro‘etariat of the Soviet Republics 
xtonds a he ping hand to these masses and is in a position 
‘4 give them support.” ' 

Our loyalty to this Leninist principle has been proven in 
' ed. Born of the Great October Revolution, the brotherhood 
‘ = oples in our land in many respects serves as an example 
‘or cne of the most influential political forces of our day—the 

_Afro-Asian solidarity movement. Friendship and cooperation 
with the nations of the developing world are an important ele- 
ment of not only Soviet foreign policy but the very world 
outlook of the Soviet citizens who take an active part in the 
work of the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee which was 
formed 30 years ago, in May 1956. 

Ait that time the newly-free Asian countries were making 
the first steps along the road of independent development, 
while Africa was still at fhe threshold of sweeping decoloni- 
« tion. It wes the time of a powerful upswing of the national 
li! eration struggle, mass actions against the imperialist policy 
o! oppression and wars, tempestuously growing political ac- 
tivity of Asian, African and Latin American nations and closer 
teraction among all the progressive and peaceloving forces. 
Alongside other major international democratic movements, 
the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organisation (AAPSO) was 
founded in 1957, with the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity Com- 
inittee occupying a worthy place among its ranks. 

Way back at their first conference held in Dushambe in 
1960, ihe Soviet members of the Afro-Asian solidarity move- 
ment determined the Committee's organisational structure and 
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,1ograinme and formulated their goals in the following way: 
i ope ganda of the peaceloving foreign policy of the CPSU 
und the Soviet state, work to consolicate the anti-imperialist 
forces on the two continents and fo expand contacts with the 
progressive public in Asian and African countries and all-out 
practical and moral support for their peoples. 

We are gratified to state today that we had made our 
modest contribution to the fact that already by the early 
1970s the colonial system of ‘mperialism in its “classical” forms 
had cn the whole been eliminated. “The liberation of the for- 
mer «clonies and sermi-colonies,” Mikhail Gorbachev said at 
ihe z2/th CPSU Congress, “was a strong political and ideolo- 
gical blow suffered by the capitalist system.” 

The Communist party and the Soviet government highly ap- 
preised the efforts of the Committee, awarding it the Order of 
/ricndship of Peoples “for fruitful activity in the international 
movement of Afro-Asian solidarity” in 1976, 

The fifth Soviet conference of solidarity with Asian and Af- 

an zioptes held in Thik si iti 1984 «adopted far-reaching 

‘as for the Comimittee’s further work. Among its bey facks 

- the active participation in implementing the Soviet initia- 
tives fo preclude nuclear war and to strengthen peace and 
international security and support to the struggle waged by 
the Asian, African and Latin American nations for their greater 
independence and social progress. 

The Committee has established links with national libera- 
tion movements, revolutionary-democratic parties and kindred 
committees in nearly 100 countries, including with solidarity 
Organisations, progressive movements and groups in Western 
Europe, the USA and Canada and also requilar contacts with 
more than 20 international organisations, among them the 
OAU, specialised US agencies and the Arab League. Daily 
cooperation with partners is exercised in the form of exchang- 
ing delegations, bilateral and smnultilateral meetings and dis- 
cussions, providing foreign organisations with information ma- 
terial, periodical publications and literature, giving them ma- 
terial support in case of need and aid in training specialists, 
for which purpose the Committee grants young representatives 
of African and Asian countries and national liberation move- 
ments scholarships to study at Soviet higher cducational es- 
tablishrnents. 

The 6th AAPSO Congress held in Algeria in May 1984 be- 
came an important event in the world anti-imperialist solida- 
rity movement. Representatives of the public from more than 
60 countries resolutely denounced the militaristic policy pur- 
sued by the imperialists in the West, especially in the US, who 
seek fo weaken the positions of world socialism, to block or 
even reverse the progressive development of the Asian, Afri- 
can and Latin American countries and to drive a wedge bet- 
ween the socialist community and the national liberation mo- 
vement. . 

Washington of late has been encroaching ever more open. 
ly on the inalienable right of the peoples to strengthen their 
independence and to choose a road of social development on 
their own. The US Administration pursues this policy of pres- 
sure and interference in the internal affairs of other countries 
in kceping with fhe so-called concept of neoglobalism which 
amounts to US claims fo subordination of next to the whole of 
the world to its imperial interests. Similar schemes are being 
increasingly rebuffed by emergent states and all the demo- 
cratic and anti-war forces of the globe. 

Struggle against the threat of war, now the dominant 
aspect of the diverse activities of the AAPSO, is discussed at 
conferences and meetings, symposia and seminars involving 
envoys of the Soviet public. These acts have their role to play 
in strengthening coritacts and interaction between the move- 
ment of Afro-Asian solidarity and the anti war movement in 
the West. This year, which has been proclaimed by the UN In- 
ternational Peace Year, the AAPSO is stepping up its efforts 
fo mobilise Asian and African nations to frustrate imperialism’s 
sinister plans and is holding a preparatory meeting for the 
World Congress of Peace Forces which is to fake place in 
Copenhagen next October. 





The Soviet solidarity committee actively joined the imple- 
mentation of the action programme adopted by the Algerian 
forum and, with due account for the obtaining situation, comes 
out in defence of the newly-free countries’ sovereignty and 
independence, consistently supports the national liberation 
movements and firmly upholds the cohesion and unity of ac- 
tion of the anti-imperialist and anti-militaristic forces. The So- 
viet Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee tries to be most effective 
in explaining to the Afro-Asian public the programme of the 
stage-by-stage elimination of nuclear and chemical weapons 
expounded by Mikhail Gorbachev in his Statement of January 
15, 1986, and in promoting in every way the AAPSO efforts to 
mount an anti-missile and anti-nuclear movement in Asia and 
Africa end to sive the public of te two continents a clear 
undarsten-ting of the tregic consequences that a nucicar catas- 
frophe might bring to world civilisstion. The numerous dele- 
guticns of the Sovict Solidarity Commitice visiting Asian and 
African countries draw the attention of their hosts fo these 
ISSUES. 

Struogle for disarmament has a special meaning for the 
emcryent states: after all reduced military spending would 
create favourable conditions for their accelerated progress and 
for raising the living standards of their peoples. Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s Statement says that the stopping of the arms race 
would give opportunities for the solution of the problems, 
such as Economic backwardness, starvation and discases. “The 
principle of armament instead of development imposed by 
militarism,” the document stresses, “should be replaced by 
the reversed order of things—disarmament for development.” 

The Soviet Solidarity Committee supports the AAPSO ten- 
dency towards paying more attention to the problems of the 
emergent countries’ socio-economic development in the con- 
fext of their struggle for disarmament, detente and peace. 
These problems feature prominently in the AAPSO plans for 
the future. For example, it is planned to hold the Pan-African 
conference “For Peace and Development” in Brazzaville, Con- 
go's capital, in June 1986. 

Mikhail Gorbachev stressed in his Statement of January 15, 
pmong other things, that for the peoples of the Asian conti- 
nent “the problems of peace and security are nc less acute 
than for the European nations”. The Washington strategists 
seck to enmesh Asia in the network of military beses and 
staging posts, wage undeclared war against Afghanistan, back 
the Pol Pot gangs operating at the Kampuchean border and 
whip up tensions in relations between india and Pakistan, with 
the latter getting latest offensive weapons from them. 


Feeling solidarity with the people of the Democratic Re- 
public of Afghanistan, the Soviet public uses the Soviet Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Committee and other organisations fo play an 
important role in the campaign to denounce the criminal acti- 
vity of the US, which through its counterrevolutionary stooges 
in fact carries out murderous aggression against a sovereign 
state. The international conference for a new information order 
he'd on AAPSO initiative in Kabul in April 1986 enabled the 
mass media representatives of dozens of countries to get 
first-hand truthful information about new Afghenistan and be- 
came a powerful demonstration of solidarity with its cou- 
rageous people. 


~ ‘The Soviet Solidarity Committee renders considerable aid 
to the Kampuchean people who have put an end to the ge- 
nocide regime and are now following the road of national 
renascence. 


in close cooperation with the AAPSO Permancnt Secreta- 
riat the Soviet Committee persistently propagandises the So- 
viet peace initiatives and the constructive proposals made by 
Mongolia, Vietnam, the Dernocratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea and Afghanistan on the measures to strengthen security in 
Asia and the Pacific. The international conference on “The 
Forty years of the Victory Over Japanese Militarism and the 
Tasks of the Peace Movement in the Asian and the Pacific 
Countries” held by the Soviet Solidarity Committee jointly 
with the Union of Soviet Friendship Societies and the Soviet 
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Peace Commitiee in September 1985 promoted the coordina- 
tion of actions by the Soviet and foreign, first and foremost 
Asian, public. The participants in the mceting voiced profound 
concern over the US militaristic preparations in different re- 
gions of the continent and in the two oceens, The Sovict So- 
lidarity Committee welcomed the AAPSO intention to continue 
bilateral and multilateral consultations with the aim of using 
effectively the opportunities available to the continent's socio- 
political forces to organise a constructive dialogue in order fo 
find realistic solutions fo the burning probicms of Asia. 


The Afro-Asian solidarity novement, which has gained 
broad international recognition, with its entire activity de- 
monstrates concern for the destinies of peace and also its rea- 
diness to make its own contribution fo the implementation of 
the idea of a comprehensive system of international security. 

The Soviet public continucs to be especilly alarmed by 
the woseltled PAiddle Cost conflict, The US cond the Zionist 
rulers of israel trample und loot the f gtinate right of the 
Arab prople of Palestine fo sclfcletermin tion ond the este- 
blishiinent of a state of their own. Encouraged by Washington, 
Israc! perpetrates acts of brit wndry and violence on the occu- 
pied Arab ferrifories and Lel.anon. Under the circumstances 
the Soviet Solidarity Committee comes out again and again in 
defence of the victims of aggression, exposes and denounces 
the policy of imperialism in the region and promotes the ac- 
tions which raise the authority of the progressive Arab na- 
tional patriotic forces and which consolidate the anti-imperial- 
ist front of the Arab countries. 

Together with the Soviet Peace Fund and other public or- 
ganisations, the Soviet Solidarity Committee sent big shipments 
of medicines, clothes and foodstuffs fo the Palestinian and Le- 
banese victims of Israeli aggression. The Sovict Union accep- 
ted for treatment and recuperation the wounded and also or- 
phaned children. Representatives of the Sovict public--the soli- 
Jarity committee activists, work on the International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Israeli Crimes Against the Lebanese and 
Palestinian Peoples. 

Another important trend in the Coinmittee’s work is aid fo 
the national liberation movements in Southern Africa. It will 
not be an cxaggcration to say that not a single international 
‘conference or mass campaign in support of the struggle 
against apartheid and racism remained unnoticed by the So- 
viet Solidarity Committee, which has developed in the course 
of many years relations of close cooperation with the African 
National Congress (ANC) of South Africa and the South West 
Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO, Namibia). Every year in 
late May Moscow holds major public undertakings fo mark 
Africa Liberation Day and the Week of Solidarity with the 
Struggle Waged by fhe Peopie of South Africa. 

Powerful actions by the oppressed are now shattering the 
foundations of the aparthcid regime, which relies on the sup- 
port by the US and some other NATO countries. Special im- 
pact under the circumstances had the appeal inade by the 
AAPSO at the Extraordinary International Conference in Sup- 
port of the People of South Africa (Addis Ababa, October 
1985) to strengthen further world solidarity with the patriotic 
national libcralion movements of the ANC and SWAPC. Loyal 
fo the spirit of that appeal, the Soviet Solidarity Commitee 
advocates coordinated international and national political ac- 
tions. The Coinmittee confirms by its practical efforts the So- 
viet public's warm sympathy with the people of South Africa, 

By <upporting untiringly the struggle against oppression, 
exploitation and military threat and showing concern for the 
interest of the common people, the Soviet Solidarity Commit- 
tee has won respect among the progressive forces throughout 
the world and recognition among the Asian and African na- 
tions working fo ensure their genuine political and economic 
liberation from imperialism. 

The Committee relies in its practical work on the broad 
ranks of its activists—-public figures, scientists, workers in cul- 
ture and journalists—and coordinates it with the efforts of the 
Soviet Peace Council, the Union of Soviet Friciidship Societies, 
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the All-Union Central Trade Union Council, the Soviet Wo- 
men's Committee and other public organisations. The republi- 
can committees of Afro-Asian solidarity do a great deal to dis- 
»seminete sbroad the experience of building socialism in Cent- 
ral Asia ond the Transcaucasia. 

The complicated and tense international situation forces all 
the democratic movements, including the AAPSC, to draw ever 
new mass of the people into the struggle against the militarists 
and aggressors and to strengthen the unity of actions of all 
the anti-imperialist forces. It is in this that the Soviet Solidarity 
Committee sees its najor task at the moment. 

The Soviet members of the Afro-Asian solidarity movement 
will redouble their efforts to acquaint the peoples with th 
historic decisions of the 27th CPSU congress and with the truth 
of the Leninist peace policy pursued by the Soviet state so as 
fo save inankind from the nuclear catastrophe and to ensure 
the triumph of the cause of national liberation and social 
progress. | 


“Asia and Africa Today", 1986, No 3 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


CONTRADICTIONS IN JAPAN'S DOMESTIC, FOREIGN POLICY EXAMINED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 pp 55-60 


[Article by Stanislav Modenov, cand. sc. (Hist.): 


dictions" ] 


{Text ] 


“phe situation in Japan today 
| looks like a variegafed mosaic 
of contradictions, refiecting the 
depth and comp!cxity of that 
country’s pioblems, some of 
which have emerged of late 
while others have been inherited 
from the past, alfhough they are 
no less acute now than they 
were when they first arose. 

Japan's ruling circles are par- 
ticularly concerned about the 
country’s economic _ situation, 
although there are no visible 
grounds for alarm. In 1984 Ja- 
pan’s Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP) increased by 5.5 per cent, 
and, according to the foreign 
press, industrial oufput at Japa- 
nese enterprises rose by 11.2 
per cent. The Japanese Iron and 
Steel Federation rcported that in 
1984 the smelting of non-refined 
steel in the country grew by 8.6 
per cent and reached 105.58 mil- 
lion metric tons, thereby ouf- 
stripping the 100 million fon level 
for the first time in three years. 
In 1983 Jepan produced a record 
number of cars (11,464,920) and 
thus retained its world leader in 
that industry. The production of 
video recorders increased by 
29.4 per cent between 1983 and 
1984. 

These figures, however, do 
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not give rise to great optimism 
in the Japancse business commu- 
nity which is increasingly of the 
opinion that Japan has failed to 
create favourable conditions for 
the steady devclopment of | its 
economy. The invigoration of in- 
dustrial production, experts be- 
lieve, is short-lived, and the 
dark clouds of a new crisis are 
approaching. This is seen, for 
example, in decreasing rates of 
industrial output at the beginning 
of 1985. 

Without a doubt if was the 
Japanese workers that paid for 
the increase in production. The 
soaring prices have affected 
them severely, as have concrete 
results of the merciless course 
the government took towards 
further reducing social spending. 
According to official, clearly con- 
servative esiimates, over 1.5 mil- 
lion people were unemployed at 
the beginning of 1985. However, 
their numbers are growing with 
time. At present massive layoffs 
are being carried out in the iron 
and stecl industry, as well as in 
ship-building, textiles and trans- 
portation. Taxes are a heavy 
burden on millions of working 
families, but the government has 
no intention of reducing them. 
Moreover, in 1985 they conti- 
nued to grow. 








Japanese leaders are gravely 
concerned by the sharp exacer- 
bation of trade and economic 
conflicts with the US and EEC 
countries. They are also worried 
about the discontent the ASEAN 
countries have expressed over 
Japan‘s selfish trade and econo- 
mic policies. There has been a 
new and strong wave of criticism 
levclied at Japanese trade _poli- 
cies in Washington and the ca- 
pitals of the biagest \’estern 
Furopean countries. Tokyo has 
long sought fo increase the ex- 
port of Japanese commodities, 
while, at the same time, protect- 
ing its domestic market from the 
inflow of foreign goods by pultt- 
ing up high protectionist bar- 
riers. This had resulied in grow- 
ing trade deticits for the US and 
the FEC countries. 

The facts show that relations 
between Japan and the US are 
entering a new stage marked by 
rather acute forms of imperialist 
infighting. At the same time, it is 
evident that the rapprochement 
betwecn the two staics end the 
coordination of their policies ia 
all spheres continues. All this is 
occurring against the backdrop 
of Washington’s much more ag- 
gressive forcign policy. 

High-ranking US and Japane- 
se officials take every opportu- 
nity to stress the two countries’ 
“special partnership” and their 
common goals in foreign policy 
and the military sphere. In bring- 
ing its policies in line with those 
of the United States, Japan's rul- 
ing quarters are secking to re- 
duce the conflict over trade and 
economic policy by making con- 
cessions fo Washington in the 
political and military spheres. 
Morecver, they believe that this 
may prove to be the most effec- 
five way of protecting the class 
interests of the Japanese finen- 
cial oligarchy which is firmly op- 
posed io the policy of nevtrality 
and regards the might of their 
country as an integral part of the 
entire imperialist system in the 
confrontation with the world of 
rocialism. 
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At present the domestic po- 
litical climate in !apan is marked 
by the mounting confrentstion 
between the ruling quarters, on 
the one hand, and _ progressive 
forces and the democratic pu- 
blic, on the other, over the go- 
vernment's military policies. The 
Liberal Democratic Party, which 
is in power, intends to amend 
the peaceful provisions of the 
constituticn and implement edmi- 
nistrative and financial reforms 
which would limit the functions 
of focal yovernmental bodies 
and intensify reactionary trends 
in the school system. The strug- 
gle over these issues takes place 
both inside and outside the par- 
liament. 

The government's policy co- 
mes under sharp criticism af mass 
rallies and demonstrations, in ar- 
ficles in the democratic press 
and even in influential bourgeois 
periodicals. The polling conduct- 
ed by Asahi at the end of March 
1985 was highly indicative, as 
far as the attitude of the broad 
popular masses to the military 
policies of the present govern- 
ment is concerned. About 60 per 
cent of those polled stated that 
they were alarmed by the ‘“de- 
fense policy” of the Nakasone 
government which has not be- 
grudged the country’s resources 
in its effort to build up the mili- 
tary potential [during the past 
five years alone Japan's military 
spending increased by one- 
third.—S. M.] while seeking a 
sharp increase in diiect and in- 
direct taxes. Those polled said 
they were also alarmed by the 
government's refusal to give its 
support to the three non-nuclear 
principles, as well as by its 
efforts to bring its policies even 
closer in line with Washington's 
aggressive policies. This and 
many other polls demonsirate 
that there is a growing aware- 
ness among different strata of the 
Japanese public that it is impe- 
rative to change the priorities of 
the conservative government. 
The majority of the Japanese be- 








lieve that efforts aimed at ensur- 
ing Japan’s real contribution to 
the improvement of the sifustion 
in Asia and the rest of the world 
can enhance the couniry’s pres- 
tige, while imilifary preparations 
and obediently following Wa- 
shingion’s lead in whipping up 
tension and intensifying the con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union 
will nof. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo was 
among the first fo approve the 
deployment of US medium-range 
nuclear missiles in Europe, sup- 
poried Washingion’s schcines to 
transfer the arins race to outer 
space, and declared its readi- 
ness fo cooperate in their imple- 
mentation. Commenting on the 
stand taken by the Japanese go- 
vernment with regards to the 
Star Wars programme, Aschi noft- 
ed that of late Premier Nakaso- 
ne had been moving away from 
a sinple “understanding” and 
closer to overt support of the 
US position. In ifs editorial Asahi 
wrote: "We are concerned by 
the Premier's demonstiated rea- 
diness to support the Star Wars 
programme ~~ concrete ways, 
such as by granting Japanese 
knowhow fo the US.” In this ins- 
tance Asthi was referring to the 
US administration’s desire to 
gain access to Japanese research 
and development’ in optical 
electronics and the transmission 
of large volumes of information 
in the millimetre range, which 
will lay the foundations for the 
“nervous sysiem” of the future 
network of US military orbital 
hardware. The Japanese press 
assumes that Tokyo would hardly 
turn down Washington's request 
that Jopan shoulder part «ci the 
financial burden connected with 
the production of expensive 
space weapons. 

The countries of Asia and the 
Pacific are increasingly concer- 
ned by the invigoration of Ja- 
pan’s activities. Together with 
Washington, Tokyo infends fo 
set up a new political structure 
in the Pacific that will meet US 
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strategic “needs” and Japancse 
ommercial ainbitions. According 
'o the plans put together by the 
ruling quarters of the two impe- 
tialist «powers, this structure 
should also block the growing 
movermcit of pcoples of that re- 
gion to turn it into a nuclear-free 
zone. Despite the fact that the 
US administration and Japanese 
government spare nothing in 
their cffort; fo conceal the poli- 
tical and i ‘itary nature of the 
future Pacific Community, em- 
phasisiny those aspects of coope- 
ration th.t are most attractive to 
the dev«loping countries, the 
stafes of the region have given 
a lukewarin response fo the idea. 
The states of the region are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
role which has been prepared 
for the Pacific countries in the 
“think tanks” of Washington and 
Tokyo. 

Japan's military-political coo- 
peration with the NATO count- 
ries have become considerably 
more active of late, particularly 
with those countries where the 
new American nuclear missiles 
are being deployed. According 
fo press reports, at present To- 
kyo has been trying to gain 
“permanent observer" status at 
NATO headauarters. In this it has 
the full support of Washington 
‘which is seeking to build an all- 
embracing strategic structure for 
the West, in which Japan would 
become ifs Far Eastern ‘lank. The 
Japancse Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has already started con- 
sultalions on military and ccono- 
mic matters with the FRG, Britain, 
Italy and France. A government 
spokesman _ stated in Parliament 
that a mechanism for exchanging 
information relating to conditions 
in the most important regions of 
the world has Leen created bet- 
ween Japan and the NATO 
countries. 

As it is a-vare that, due to 
certain domestic circumstances 
(constitutional limitations, oppeo- 
sition by other parties, progres- 
sive forces and the peaceable 








public, etc.) the Japanese go- 
vernment is unable to build up 
its military might and _ increase 
military spending as rapidly as 
Washingfon would like, the US 
administration is working fo in- 
crease Tokyo’s assistance fo its 
allies. In this matter, too, Japan 
is willingly mecting its senior 
partner halfway. 


* * * 


Shinfaro Abe, Jipan’s Fo- 
reign Minister, mentioned the 
“improvement of Japan’s mini- 
mal defensive potential” among 
the inajor fasks which need to 
be accomplished to ensure the 
country’s security. What is the 
country’s potential foday and 
why should it be improved? 

It is common knowledge that 
Japan presently ranks fourth 
among the United States’ allies in 
terms of the tonnage of ifs Navy, 
which is regarded as one of most 
modern and efficient in the West. 
Japan” ranks fifth in the number 
of submarines and sixth in the 
number of combat aircraft. Its 
armed forces (about 245,000 
officers and men) are approxima- 
tely equal to the British Army in 
terms of numerical strength. Ac- 
cording to estimates by Wesiern 
experts, the Japancse “self-de- 
fense force” ranks sixth arnong 
the armies of the leading capital- 
ist nations and, according to 
Yomiuri, is becoming one of the 
strongest armics in Asia. It is in- 
dicative that since 1979 Japan's 
military production has doubled 
and continues fo increase twice 
as fast as in Western Europe. 

However, the military might 
already achieved no longer sa- 
tisfies Japan's ruling quarters or 
the owners of the biggest mono- 
polies which are closely tied to 
military production. This is most 
vividly confirmed by the steady 
growth of the budget of the Na- 
tional Defense Agency (NDA). 
in the 1985 fiscal year (which 
began on April 1, 1984), Ja- 
pan’s military spending increa- 
sed by 6.9 per cent as compared 
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with 1984 and amounted to an 
unprecedented sum _ in_ the 
country’s postwar history-—-3.14 
trillion yen ($12.55 billion). In an 
atiempt to comfort the Japanese 
public, the government and mili- 
tary have declared that this time, 
too, military allocations will not 
exceed one per cent of the 
Gross National Product as was 
stipulated by an earlier govern- 
ment decision. But what is the 
margin left? Simple calculation 
shows it fo be as narrow as a 
mere 0,003 per cent. 

The rate at which the NDA 
budget is growing brings many 
Japanese social scientists to 
make gloomy forecasts. Professor 
K. Tomiyama of Kanto Gakuin 
University, for example,. predicts 
that, in terms of absolute military 
expenditures, Japan may be at 
the top of the list by the end of 
the current decade. 

Of late Washington's urge to 
convert the northwestern area of 
the Pacific into a strategic 
springboard spearheaded ayainst 
the Soviet Union is becoming in- 
creasingly clear. Japan is to play 
a key role in these designs. The 
US administration is even ready 
fo play down somewhat its ob- 
jections to Japanese economic 
policy if Tokyo consents to make 
an increasingly impressive cont- 
ribution to the military-political 
alliance bctween the two count- 
ries. As for the Japanese authori- 
ties, they are willingly meeting 
their US ally halfway. | 

In November 1984 Akahata 
wrote: “Japan is quickly moving 
towards becoming a bridgehead 
of Washingion’s global  strate- 
gy.” Succumbing to US pressure, 
Japan took upon itself the  obli- 
gation to “defend” — sealanes 
1,000 nautical miles offshore and, 
in “an emergency” the interna- 
tional sea straits. In order to 
meet these commitments Japan 
has been rapicly building up its 
Navy and anti-submarine aircraft. 
New missiles are being deve- 
loped, and their batteries will be 
pointed at the straits. Having re- 











ceived Tokyo’s consent the US 
had begun deploying its F-16 
fighter-bombers at the Misawa 
air base. These plarcs are capa- 
ble of reaching Sovict territory 
with a load of nuclear bombs. In 
January 1983 the Nakasone go- 
vernment gave its official con- 
st to a transfer of Japanese mi- 
litury knowhow fo the US. In No- 
vember 1983 an_ infergovern- 
ment sarcement wes signed de- 
fining the procedure for techno- 
logy transfer and providing for 
the creation of a special bilate- 
ral commission fo fhis end. 
Jancng the Jepanese R ondD 
which jitsrest the Pentogon are 
inform tion on gallium arcc nide 
scr! conductors, incans of com- 
municction hased on fibre optics, 
super integrated circuits, the 
technology for producing a new 
type of ceramics, heat resistant 
inatcrials, laser technology, and 
<o on. The fact that the Japanese 
govcinment has agreed fo trans- 
fer advanced inilitary technology 
to the US is another piece of 
evidence pointing fo a serious 
change in Tokyo's policy to 
witds proctical support for the 
Amcricen policy of initiating a 
new rovoid of the arms race. 
The massive propaganda 
campaign launched by the Libe- 
ral Democratic Party and the go- 
vernment that is designed to 
“justify” the build-up of the 
country’s military might on the 
hasis of a Soviet military threat”, 
and convince the Japanese pu- 
blic of the “legality” of Tokyo's 
terriforial claims concerning a 
number of islands in the South- 
ern Kurils which belong to the 
Sovict Union, accompanies Ja- 
pan’s = rapid rcinilitarisation. 
Whipping up the campaign, 
Yasuhiro Nakasone reiterated in 
his policy spcech at the 102nd 
session of Parliament in January 
1985 that Japan would persistent- 
ly work fo solve the problem of 
the so-called “northern territo- 
ries". He emphasised the go- 
vernment’s intention to secure a 
“comprehensive revision of the 
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postwar results”. In addition he 
again mentioned the “growth of 
the Soviet military threat”. 

Such sfeps by the Japanese 
ruling quarters do nothing to im- 
prove the international situation 
in Asia, nor do they create a cli- 
mate of goodneighbourliness 
and confidence in relations bet- 
ween Jupan and the USSR. Due 
fo the policies pursued by To- 
kyo, the current state of these 
relations can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory. Though Japanese 
leaders have recently made 
statements concerning Tokyo's 
urge fo improve relations with 
the Soviet Union, these words 
have +.ifortunately not been fol- 
lowed by deeds. 

As far as the USSR is concer- 
ned, it has invariably favoured 
friendly, profound and multifa- 
rious relations between our two 
countries. Soviet proposals, 
which are constructive and per- 
meated with concern for peace, 
have been presented to the 
Japancse, and they are aimed at 
attaining precisely those object- 
ives. They include proposals that 
a treaty be signed on gqood- 
neighbourliness and mutually be- 
neficial cooperation, and that an 
agreement be rcached, under 
which the USSR would guarantee 
non-use of nuclear weapons 
against Japan, while the Japanese 
side would pledge strictly to 
maintain ifs non-nuclear status. 
All these initiatives, however, 
have so far aroused no response 
from the Japanese government. 

Like all capitalist states, Japan 
constantly faces a host of domes- 
fic and foreign problems. These 
include highly complex  pro- 
blems related fo foreign trade, 
which is vital to Japan. As the 
facts prove, however, Japanese 
leaders are becoming increasing- 
ly absorbed by military matters, 
particularly the question of join- 
ing forces with the aggressive 
strategy of the US and NATO. 
The militaristic tone of Japan's 
policies cannot but alarm its 
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neighbours as well as the pea- 
ceable public of Asian countries. 
It also contradicts the national in- 
terests of the Japanese people 
which resolutely oppose the 
threat of a nuclear war and fa- 
vour a genuinely independent 
foreign policy for Japan. 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


COMMISSION MEETING ON DEVELOPING NATIONS’ ECONOMIES, POLICIES 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 pp 61-62 


[Article by Cand. Sc. (Econ.) Vladimir Isayev: "Developing Nations in the 
1980's: New Facts and Trends") 


(Text ] Ic facts and trends characteristic of the cur- 
rent phase of the newly-independent coun- 
tries’ development were the central point of dis- 
cussion at the recent 8th mecting of the Prob- 
lems Commission on Multilateral Cooperation un- 
der the auspices of the socialist nations’ acade- 
mics of sciences. The Commission inet in Prague 
to discuss questions relating to the cconomies 
and policics of the devcloping nations. The prin- 
cipal report was inade by Prof. L. DvoizZak from 
Czechoslovakia. The supporting japer was presen- 
ted by the Soviet economist G. Shirokov. 

Both speakers pointed out that during the 
past «iccade the following international factors 
have had an increasing impact on the internal 
situation in the developing countries: the balance 
of power in the world, the interaction between the 
two world systems, and the military and political 
situation in the regions and around the world. 

In the late 1970s and carly 1980s the struggle 
between the forces of war and peace was sharply 
aggravated with the imperialist powers providing 
reactionary governments with overt support and 
placing national liberation movements under in- 
creasing pressure. The worsening international si- 
tuation as a whole and the growing’ confronta- 
tion between the two world systems accclerated 
the process of class diflerciitiation in many Asian, 
African and Latin American countries and 
forced them to adopt a more clearcut stand on 
major international issues, specifically, war and 
peace. As a result, reactionary regimes took more 
vigorous action while growth and consolidation 
occurred among the anti-war and anti-impcrialist 
forces in developing countries; their interaction 
and cooperation with other international anti-im- 
perialist and anti-war forces, led by the socialist 
nations also grew and strengthened. 
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In the early 1980s the world capitalist system 
was plagued by a recession which hit both the 
industrialised and developing nations hard, par- 
ticularly in terms of the latter’s position on the 
world market. Firstly, there was a_ relative dec- 
line in the demand for their primary products. 
The major causes of the troublesome market si- 
tuation were as follows: the switch from a_ re- 
source infensive fo a conservationist and science- 
intersive model of socicty’s development; extens- 
ive use of sccondary caw materials and incressed 
mineral extraction in the hitherto untapped nor- 
thern areas of Europe, Alaska, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and other countries, as well as ex- 
panded trade among the Western industrialised 
nations. This process resulted in a change of 
leaders in the developing world: the oil-cxporting 
countries, which had the highest growth rates in 
the latter part of the 1970s dropped to second 
place behind the newly-industrialised nations in 
the 1980s. , 

Secondly, chronic agricultural backwardness 
and the urgent need for imported raw materials 
and semi-finished goods in inany industries cau- 
sed the export pattern of the developed capitalist 
countries to change. Available estimates indicate 
that by the imid-1980s food, raw materials and 
unfinished products accounted for a half of the 
developed capitalist countries’ exports. 

These problems were taken up by the particip- 
ants in the discussion, including Academician 
M. Chimay (Hungary), Prof. P. Petkov (Bulga- 
ria), Prof. V. Zadzikowski (Poland), Dr. A. Golub 
and Dr. N. Ordnung (Czechoslovakia) and others. 

Given the structural and cyclical crises suffe- 
red by the imperialist countries the import of ma- 
nufactured goods is opposed both by businessmen 
and by the workers who lose their jobs as a re- 
sult. The wave of “new protectionisin” is aimed 
at curtailing the export of manufactured goods 
from the more industrialised young nations. The 
drop in the prices their products, particularly raw 
materials, have commanded and, on occasion, ac- 
tual reduction in the volume of exports have ad- 
versely affected the developing countries’ foreign 
exchange potential and forced them to seck new 
loans. As no real increase in official assistance 
for development on an intergovernmental level 
was forthcoming they had to turn to commercial 
money markets where the terms of credit were 
immeasurably harder both as regards scheduling 
and rates of interest. As a result, their indebted- 
ness continued to rise rapidly. According to the 
World Bank it had exceeded $900 billion by the 
end of 1985. Today the developing countries have 
to set aside 50 per cent of their export earnings 
for the repayment of debts (in 1979, 36 per cent 
of their export earnings went to debt repayment). 











As many of the speakers, including Prof. 
A. Ray (Cuba), Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences V. Volsky, Prof. 
J. Cezar (Czechoslovakia) and Dr. D. Haisan- 
dai (Mongolia), pointed out, international finan- 
cial mechanisms were used to redistribute in- 
comes in favour of imperialist powers while no 
increase in the developing countries’ solvency was 
seen. The attempts they make to raise their ex- 
port carnings encounter formidable roadblocks. 
Higher rates of economic growth and increased 
expurt production require, first and foremost, lar- 
ver imports of machinery and cquipment, spare 
parts and materials which are used to expand in- 
dustry and agriculture. The burden of paying the 
interest on their loans and the drop in export 
earnings are forcing the developing countries to 
cut their imports. 

Growing militarisation, cmphasised Dr. H. 
Travieso (Cuba), Dr. F. Vyhodil (Czechoslova- 
kia), Prof. R. Wunsche (GDR), and Dr. L. Lang 
(Hungary) adversely affects the econvinic and so- 
cia] progress of the newly-independent countries, 
adding to their backwardness and dependence. 
For these reasons opposing the military threat 
and supporting international detente are two of 
their priorities. 

The economic and political changes that have 
occurred in the Third World in the 1980s point. 
to a new historical phase in their development 
which is charactcrised by bigger involvement in the 
solution of world problems, slower rates of eco- 
numic growth, increasing dependence on external 
financial and technological resources, as well as 
greater social tension and internal political in- 
stability. 

Summing up results of the discussion Chair- 
man of the Problems Commission Academician 
E. Primakoy (USSR) emphasised that the [NCs 
have penetrated further into the developing coun- 
tries’ economies and now have a greater influen- 
ce on their policies. A certain ineasure of rap- 
prochement between part of the national bour- 
geoisie and fureign capital has inspired talk in 
the West that anti-imperialism is a bygone policy 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Without un- 
derestimating this phenomenon it should be poin- 
ted out that far from all of the bourgevisie has 
been drawn into TNCs’ orbit. This explains the 
occasional sharp rise in social tension, which has 
its roots in the conflicting interests of various 
bourgeois groups, the negative stance individual 
bourgeois groups take with respect to the activi- 
ties of forvign capital and TNCs, and, consequen- 
tly, the anti-imperialist sentiments of these 
groups. . 

Primakov concluded by saying that the Com- 
mission’s activities are an effective means of 
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mobilising and pooling the scientific resources of 
the socialist nations. Its programmes and projects 
help those countries’ scientific institutions formu- 
late up-to-date lines and methods of research 
_into the vital problems of the newlv-independent 
nations, establish creative and lasting ties, carry 
on an extensive exchange of views concerning the 
results of this research and map out joint re- 
search proyrammes. 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 








RUSSIAN LANGUAGE STUDY IN TUNISIA DESCRIBED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 pp 76-77 


{Article by Yuri Yelizarov: 


[Text ] 


“What brings you here?” 
I ask students of the Russian 
language classes at the Soviet 
Cultural Centre in Tunisia who 
were vathered in the : uditori- 
um. 

“I want to be a doctor and 
go to the Soviet Union to study 
there, so I ain getting ready for 
that”, a pretty girl named Rafika 
says in Russian with a little 
blush. A first-year student, she 
chooses her words carefully. 
“My country needs specialists 
in farming,” Fatkhi, who 
shares a desk with Rafika, says 
in French, “so I plan to enter 
an agricultural institute in the 
USSR though I have not chosen 
one yet”, he adds with a 
smile. In a sing-song a young 
girl recites a line from the 
Soviet poet, Viadimir Mayakovs- 
ky—‘I would learn Russian 
just because Lenin spoke it”,— 
and ther quickly retreats without 
naming herself. Two boys who 
interrupt each other in their 
attempt to gain the attention 
of the foreign correspondent 
give. what is probably _ their 
first interviews. They pas- 
sionately explain that to learn 
the language of another people 
is to gain a better understand- 
ing of its history and culture, 
successes and concerns, joys 





"Russian in Tunisia"] 
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and challenges since’ under- 
standing is a_ vehicle of 
friendship, love and peace, and 
the enemy of rivalry and 
hostility. They strongly believe 
this to be the most pressing is- 
sue of our time. 

“You know, young fellow,” 
says Abdallah Fadel Farra, As- 
sistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Culture at the League 
of Arab Countries’ Organisa- 
tion for Fducation, Culture and 
Science whose headquarters is 
located in Tunisia, “you know, 
foreign languages are both my 
trade and by hobby. I'ma writer 
and philologist, and currently 
I'm doing 2 coniparative ana- 
lysis of the Arabic and Russian 
languages. Besides, I think that 
one should read the classics of 
Russian and Soviet Jiterature, 
which have an important place 
in world literature, in the 
original. Many of my acquain- 
tances speak one or more 
forcign languages in addition 
to their native Arabic, and 
French which could hardly be 
called a forciyn language in 
this country. Nobody, however, 
speaks Russian. But I want tol” 
he concludes with an air of 
such resolve that the listener 
is convinced he will soon at- 
tain his goal. 

Whatever reasons made 


people of various ages and 
walks of life pick up the book 
on which the words “The Rus- 
sian Language” are written, be 
it a desire to learn a particular 





on the basis of the scientific and 
methodological centre at Mos- 
cow State University. Its tasks 
are to supervise the teaching of 
the Russian language to foreign 





























teak Ti tie t SSK, or politica! 
sympathies, or professional 
considerations, all of them 
want to know more about the 
Soviet Union, and to understand 
better the people who is justly 
called a great nation. 

The 1980 Olympic Games, 
held for the first time in 
Moscow, the 12th World Festi- 
val of Youth and Students 
which brought thousands of 
young boys and girls from 
around the globe together in 
Moscow last summer and, of 
course, the festivities to mark 
the 40th anniversary of the 
victory over fascism further 
intensified the interest in the 
Russian language throughout 
the world, and in Tunisia in 
particular. The students’ con- 
versation that I overheard in 
front of an exhibition of photos 
about the Great Patriotic War, 
which was’ displayed outside 
the Soviet Cultural Centre; the 
questions an auto mechanic 
asked about the Soviet Union; 
and a discussion on the theme 
“In Memory of the Hour 40 
Years Ago When the Last Shot 
of World War II Rang Ont” 
organised for the Russian lan- 
guage students at the Centre, 
all convinced me that many 
Tunisians now see the Soviet 
people’s feat which saved 
humankind from the brown 
plague of nazism in a new 
light. 

According to data compiled 
by the International Associa- 
tion of the Russian Language 
and Literature Teachers  ap- 
proximately 23 miilion people 
in more than 80 countries are 
learning Russian today. In or- 
der to improve the teaching of 
Russian and raise its efficiency 
the Soviet government decided 
in 1974 to establish the Pushkin 
Institute of Russian Language 
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Mints in the USSR, to 
compile ond publish teath:oks, 
handbooks and provranunes for 
forcien students who learn Rus- 
sian both in the USSR and 
abroad, to maintain ties with 
forcign cducational establish- 
ments and organisations where 
Russian is taught and coordi- 
nate its activities with them. 
The institute has branches in 
many countries, a publishing 
house, Russky Yazyk, and a 
mayazine, Russkti yuzyk 2a 
rubezhom. 

In 1975, Russian was for:mal- 
ly added to the curricula of 
three institutions of higher 
learning in Tunisia. Russian is 
spoken daily in the classrooms 
and halls of the Bourguiba 
School of Living Languages. 
Some 180 students learn Rus- 
sian as their second compulso- 
ry language on the basis of 
Pushkin Institute prograimmes. 
The School’s curriculum — also 
includes Arabic, French, FEng- 
lish, Geiman, Spanish, Italian, 
Chinese and Japanese. lhe 
Bourguiba School is the only 
educational centre in Africa 
which offers lectures on Rus- 
sian and Soviet literature and 
ihe Soviet Union’s geography 
and history in addition to pra- 
clical language hours. Exten- 
sive use is made of language 
tapes, documentary and feature 
films, etc. In accordance with a 
1981 agreement with — the 
Pushkin Institute, Tunisian stu- 
dents of Russian spend two 
months at the Institute while 
vraduates are eligible for a ten- 
month course of study there. 
The most gifted and diligent 
students may subsequently take 
the Pushkin Institute post-gra- 
duate correspondence course, 

The Russian courses oltered 
by the Philology Department of. 
Tunisian University are open 








to all. Currently 30 students 
are enrolled. Two — students 
first spent their 1985 winter 
vacation on a study programme 
in Moscow. At the Ecole nati- 
onale des ingénieurs du Tunicie 


public health and_ increased 
understanding between _ the 
peoples of the two countries. 
He recalls his student days and 
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(ENIT), which was. built in 
1968 with Soviet technological 
assistzice, Russian has been 
an optional subject since ENIT 
first opened its doors. 

The eleventh = ainiversa- 
ry is a modest but, nevertheless, 
a remarkable date suggesting 
certain results. In 1976-1977 
only 75 students took Russian, 
w! ‘ce in 1983-1984 among those 
gi wating that year alone 217 
kn v it. Much has already been 
do:ic but much more remains to 
be accomplished. One task is to 
put |avuage programmes tor 
Tunisian students in the USSR 
and their post-graduate work 
at Soviet institutions of higher 
learning on a regular footing. 
“Regrettably, the general con- 
tract between our instructors 
and ENIT does not formalise 
Russian as a compulsory sub- 
ject,” says Yevgeni G. Chaly, 
an instructor of Russian at Tu- 
nisian University. 

Russian is not only taught 
in Tunisia’s_ institutions of 
higher _ learning, however. 
A prominent part in its popula- 
risation is played by the Soviet 
Cultural Centre. The fact alone 
that some 300 people are enrol- 
led in its language courses 
speaks for itself. They are hou- 
sewives, students, teachers, in- 
dustrial and office workers. 
Last year, even a_ pensioner 
aitended the courses. Recently 
a class for children has been 
organised. These activities have 
made possible the appearance 
of national teachers of Russian 
in Tunisia. Two Tunisians, 
Rafik Zaiby and Mokhsen Tun- 
sy, work here side by side with 
their Soviet colleagues. 

Rafik is a graduate of the 
Odessa Medical College. When 
back at home, he decided to use 
his knowledge for the benefit of 
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sian language caine: his lis- 
teners. “As for me, I began my 
study of Russian here,” says 
Mohkhsen during an interval 
when we were talking = with 
Assistant Dircetor of the Soviet 
Cultural Centre, Nikolai A. La 

tov, who heads the COUrSes. 
“After vraduating from the 
Bourguiba School I continued 
my education inthe Soviet 
Union where I did post-gradua- 
te work at the Pushkin Institu- 
te. In 1984, I defended a the- 
sis in philology,” he adds with 
a hint of pride and then hur- 
riedly departs for his class. 
“Rafik and Mokhsen are terrific 
chaps,” Latov comments. “They 
work with enthusiasm, They 
both teach and help me organi- 
se extracurricular activities. 
“There is plenty of work to do. 
Thus the Russian Language 
Fan Club at the Cultural Cent- 
re regularly organises — literary 
and musical soirées devoted to 
the life and work of one or ano- 
ther Russian or Soviet writer. 
At the soirée, club members 
read the great Russian poets 
Alexander Pushkin, Mikhail 
Lermontov and Alexander Blok, 
the world-famous  pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian writer Anton 
Chekhov, the Soviet poet Vladi- 
mir Mayakovsky and writer 
Mikhail Sholokhov. 

The Centre’s section on 
geography and -history of the 
USSR has a good library and 
is intended for those who want 
to gain a better understanding 
of our country’s past and pre- 
sent. In addition there is a 
chess section and arts amateur 
group whose members sing 
songs and read poems in Rus- 
sian. 

The Russian language is a 
bridge of friendship between 
the peoples of the USSR and 





oiher countries. In conclusion 
I would like to quote a Tuni- 
sian student who said: “I am 
learning Russian because it is 
very beautiful. It is the langua- 
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REVIEW: PROBLEMS OF INDIA'S CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 pp 94-95 


[Article by Alexander Cherkasov] 


{Text ] 


Framework of Indian Politics, New 
Delhi, 1983, 329 pp. 


The collection of articles under 
review is the result of research un- 
dertaken by a group of Indian poli- 
tical scientists, most of whom lecture 
at India’s most prestigious educa- 
tional institutions. The articles discuss 
complex and topical issues pertaining 
to the country’s constitutional deve- 
lopment. M. M. Sankhdher, S. Raman 
and R. K. Sarkar examine such an 
important aspect of the constitutional 
mechanism as the relationship which 
exists between the Indian Parliament 
and government, on the one hand, 
and the Supreme Court, on the other. 
They note that the Supreme Court 
has tried more than once to use its 
constitutional powers to _ torpedo 
progressive moves by the Indian go- 
vernment. Therefore, the curtailment 
of the Court’s powers to supervise the 
Constitution, is on the whole, in the in- 
terests of the Indian people. At the 
same time, the authors fear that were 
such a step to be taken the balance 
which exists between the exccutive, 
legislative and judicial branches of 
government would be upset. Whereas 
M. M. Sankhdher and S. Raman do 
not do more than point out the prob- 
lem, R. K. Sarkar suggests a solution. 
He believes that it would be expedient 
to set up a National Council similar 
to the Constitutional Council in Fran- 
ce, which would consist of persons 
appointed by the President, MPs and 
members of the Supreme Court. This 
body would ensure’ that the laws 
passed by Parliament were constitu- 
tional. In this way the Supreme Court 
of India would be deprived of the 
right to supervise the Constitution, 
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while the constitutional structure of 
the state would be preserved (P. 116). 
Indian federalism is the subject of 
the articles by N.S. Gehlot and 
R. S. Gautam. a analyse the rela- 
tionship between the federal govern- 
ment and the states, how stability is 
maintained in the states, and the role 
the federal system plays in the party 
and political struggle. The authors 
strongly disagree with the definition 
of India as a “unitary” and “quasi- 
federative” state, terms commonly 
used in the writings of some Western 
and Indian scholars. They maintain 
that the Indian Union is a federation 
in which power is clearly divided bet- 
ween the centre and the states as laid 
down in the Constitution (p. 134). 
The article by R. V. Sharma is of 
much interest. It discusses the so- 
called farmers’ lobby through which 
the upper srata of the peasantry 
which have grown stronger economi- 
cally and pofitically in the course of 
India’s “green revolution” seek to 
influence the decision-making at the 
national level. R. V. Sharma examines 
the “lobby and the numerous far- 
mers” organisations, which are affi- 
liated with various political parties. 
Parliamentary democracy in India 
today is considered by R. Lal. Having 
thoroughly analysed all the pros and 
cons of the parliamentary and presi- 
dential forms of government, he con- 
eludes that should the presidential 
system replace the parliamentary one 
in’ lidia, the country’s political me- 
chanisin would not become more 
cificient. On the contrary, Lal reasons, 
such a step would add to the consti- 
tutional difficulties which now exist. 
Hie notes that the point is not to 
replace one form of rule with another, 











but to reform the existing system so 
as to make democracy more purpose- 
ful and efficient (p. 222). | 

Regrettably, not all of the articles 
in the collection are equally valuable 
from the point of view of scholarship. 
For example, N. D. Arora _ provides 
interesting statistics on parliamentary 
plecti wever, when analysing 
the party system in India today, ie 
cites, as a rule, the data gathered in 
the mid-1960s and early 1970s. 

V. K. Tyagha’s article on the Ja- 
nata Party when it was in power 
(1977-1979) offers nothing new on a 
subject which has already been tho- 
roughly covered by Indian political 
scientists. 

Certain shortcomings notwith- 
standing, the collection provides a 
broad panorama of India’s current 
stage of constitutional development. 


aan 
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BOOKS ON AFRICAN, ASIAN PROLETARIAT REVIEWED 





Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 pp 95-96 


[Article by Cand, Sc. (Hist.) Alexander Notin] 


(Text 


«Pa6ouud Kaacc crpax Ad@puxus. Ors. 
pea. M. H. BPATHHCKHA. 

ocxsa, «Hayxa», 1983, 222 crp. 
«Pa6ouwd xaacc Asuur, Ors. pen. 
A. C. KAY®MAH. 
Mocxsa, «Hayxa», 1985, 287 ; 
The African Working Class, “Ea. by 
M. I. BRAGHINSKY, Moscow, Nauka 
Publishers, 1983, 222 pp. The Asian 
Working Class, Ed. by A. S. KAUF- 
MAN, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1985, 287 pp. 


The current social situation in 
Asia and Africa is distinguished by 
the growing social significance of the 
proletariat and.the intensification of 
its struggle. The last 15 to 20 years 
have seen profound changes in the de- 
velopment of the Afro-Asian proleta- 
riat. These must be assessed and 
generalised in light of the latest 
advances in Oriental studies. An 
attempt has been made by the au- 
thors’ teams of two reference works 
which are entitled the African Working 
Class and The Asian Working Class. 

These reference books show the 
structural dynamics of the working 
class in many industries. Thus in the 
mid-1970s the industrial, construction, 
transport, and communication workers 
made up over a third of Africa’s arm 
of hired labour. The accelerated grow 
of the proletariat has been observed 
in Nigeria, South Africa, Egypt, 
Algeria, India, and some Southeast 
Asian countries. 

The reference books eimphasise the 
tangible consequences’ the scientific 
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and technological revolution has had 
ca the working class in developing 
countries. Industrialisation, the aliena- 
tion of workers from the countryside, 
the dying out of seasonal work and 
changing cultural and living condi- 
tions have radically reshaped the pro- 
letariat and raised its general level 
of vocational and technological skill 

The proletariat’s political struggle 
and its problems are given a promi- : 
‘cut place in the books under review, 
The authors pinpoint factors hindcring 
mrgent ations’ working class from 
etting yenuinely proletarian objecti- 
es .\t the same time, they cinphasise 
‘at as “the imperialist countries’ 
mer colonies are no longer iso- 
‘ated, the African and Asian nations 
have broad eso for estab- 
lishing friendly relations and deve- 
loping cooperation with the working 
class xf the USSR and the other 
socialist community countries, and 
with the ‘nternational workers’ move- 
inent in general”. 

One remarkable feature of these 
eference vooks is certainly the broad 
irea they cover qoogreghtediiy and 
‘he «kill with which the material is 
-rra' zed. Each article cites data on 
he ography, the state systems and 
sec. cs of political systems of the 
muntries observed. They give facts on 
he size, composition, structure and 
ocio-economic position of the local 
proletariat. At the close of each 
article the author describes the situa- 
tion in the workers’ and trade union 
novement. 
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BOOK ON NONALIGNED MOVEMENT REVIEWED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 3, May-Jun 86 p 96 


{Article by Cand. Sc. (Hist.) Yuri Irkhin] 


[Text ] 


V. V. BENEVOLENSKY, The Non- 
aligned Movement: from Belgrade to 
Delhi, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
1985, 135 pp. 


An important new monograph on 
‘he nonaligned movement has come 
off the press. Its author is Vsevolod 
3enevolensky, a well-known Soviet 
cholar, Deputy Director of the Insti- 
ute of Oriental Studies, USSR Aca- 
lemy of Sciences. 

The book combines a scientific 
‘pproach to the study of topical issues 
‘n the nonaligned movement with a 
tyle of lively discussion. 

It gives a vivid account of the mo- 
‘ement’s history: from the First Con- 
“sence (Belgrade, September 1961) at 
vhich 25 countries were represented 
‘o the Seventh Forum in New Delhi, 
‘hich was attended by 97 heads of 
‘ate or government of nonaligned 
suntries apart from observers and 
_uests. It goes to the author's credit 
“iat while demonstrating the conside- 
_able achievements and successes of 
‘he movement, he also discusses the 
-“fficulties it has encountered, and 
.ainines the present-day on 
-.-uegle with regard to the problems 
‘ad prospects of the movement's 
solution. 

The book is based on an historical 
salysis, and this makes it possible 
-ofoundly to reveal the dynamics of 
* . yonaligned movement, demonstrate 
the dialectics of its driving forees and 
prospects for development. The author 
is absolutely right in saying that the 
emergence of the movement is 
objective in nature. The nonaligned 
movement came into being and con- 
tinues to develop as a result of the 
vigorous struggle against imperialism 
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which has been using diverse means 
to infringe upon and limit the na- 
tional interests of the newly-free 
states. These include the arms race, 


‘preparations for a global war, local 


military operations spearheaded aga- 
inst a number of nonaligned countries, 
and the -maintenance of the interna- 
tional system of monetary-ecoomic re- 
lations which ensures the exploitation 
of the developing world. 

The movement established itself in 
the 1960s; the 1970s and the beginn- 
ing of the 1980s was a peri of 
qualitative change which mirrored the 
enhanced role the newly-free countries 
claimed on the world scene, and their 
more intense struggle against impe- 
rialism and _ reaction. 

First, in those years the nonaligned 
movement became global in terms of 
its composition. Moreover, it came to 
embrace actually all the continents. 
Today, the countries of the movement 
account for almost two-thirds of the 
UN membership, and not a single 
important resolution can be adopted 
by the UN General Assembly without 
their support. 

Second, the anti-imperialist edge 
of the nonaligned movement has been 
further developed. Starting with the 
Fourth Conference (Algeria, Septem- 
ber 1973) the movement has empha- 
sised collective forms of struggle for 
economic independence and elaborated 
a programme of action for estabiish- 
ing a “new international economic 
order”. Their demands are a bill of 
sorts, presented by the developing 
countries to the capitalist states which 
utilise neocolonial methods in their 
foreign economic ties. 

Third, the nonaligned movement 
has also further developed in terms of 
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improving its organisational structure. 
With the setting up of the Coordina- 
tion Bureau and its permanent head- 
quarters in New York, the movement's 
member siates are now better able to 
coordinate their stands and informa- 








tion ts exchanged faster 

In spite of the greater pressure 
brought to bear by impcrialism, the 
nonaligned countries have, on the 
whole, succeeded in strengthening 
their unity and solidarity with other 
contingents of the anti-imperialist 
forces. In a bid to undermine the mo- 
vement, the ideologists of imperialism 
have been imposing the concept of 
“equidistance” from the USSR and 
the US on the movement, seeking to 
turn it into a “third force”, equally 
opposed to NATO and the Warsaw 
Treaty. The book contains a thorough 
analysis of the methodological unte- 
nability of that concept and the 
danger it presents to the movement. 
A special section demonstrates con- 
vincingly that attempts to equate the 
capitalist and socialist states, run 
counter to the general! anti-imperialist 
edge of the non-aligned movement, 
contradict the letter and spirit of its 
fundamental documents and conflict 
with its essential interest in main- 
taining a close alliance with world 
socialism. : 

The final chapter of the book, 
“Friends and Enemies of the Non- 
aligned Movement”, will undoubtedly 
be of interest to readers. Citing a 
wealth of facts and figures, the author 
demonstrates that since its inception 
the nonaligned movement has always 
had reliable friends and allies among 
the members of the socialist commu- 
nity. The stand taken by the US and 
other capitalist states is fundamentally 
different. They make use of the most 
diverse means at their disposal, in- 
cluding political and diplomatic pres- 
sure on the developing countries, in 
order to undermine the anti-imperia- 
list, anti-colonial and anti-racist edge 
of the movement, and curb its grow- 
ing effectiveness in the struggle for 
peace and the establishment of a new 
democratic international economic and 
information order. Clearly, the book 
provides an exhaustive answer to the 
question of who the friends and allies 
and who the enemies of the nona- 
ligned movement are. 


"Asia and Africa Today", 1986, No 3 
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GROMYKO CALLS FOR END TO RACISM, COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 6-8 


[Article by Anatoli Gromyko, corresponding member, USSR Academy of Sciences: 


"Racism and Colonialism in Africa Must Be Ended!"] 


{Text ] 


-s*he support given by the So- 
| viet Union to the struggle 
of the pcoples for national 
emancipation and social prog- 
ress has been a major trend in 
Soviet foreign policy. The new 
edition of the Programme of 
the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union points out that 
the CPSU regards it as its 
iniernationalist duty to sup- 
port the struggle waged by 
peoples that are still under the 
yoke of racism and are victims 
of zpartheid. In conformity with 
this policy, the USSR has been 
consistently taking tangible 
steps to assist the oppressed 
peoples in delivering from both 
traditional and new forms of 
colonialism, and also from such 
anachronisms of capitalist 
society as racism and apar- 
theid. 

The political map of Africa 
has changed beyond recognition 
during the last quarter century. 
Fifty independent states, which 
today account for a third of the 
UN members, have sprung up 
in place of the colonial em- 
pires. 

The eliinination of colonia- 
lism in Africa is not yet com- 
plete, however. On the southern 
end of the continent there is 
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South Africa, where apartheid— 
a racist regime -that the UN 
justly equates to a colonial re- 
gime continues to dominate. The 
overwhelining majority of its 
population has been subjected 
to merciless exploitation and 
has long been deprived of fun- 
damental rights. About 25 mil- 
lion Africans have no right to 
move freely on the territory of 
their own country; they cannot 
settle in areas assigned only to 
Whites; they have no right to 
vote; they get much smaller wa- 
ges than ‘Vhites for the same 
type of work. Without limiting 
itself to oppression of the popu- 
lation of South Africa, despite 
numerous decisions taken by the 
UN, the country’s ruling quar- 
ters continue the unlawful occu- 
pation of neigh ouring Namibia, 
spreading to it the misanthro- 
pic order of apartheid. 

The aggressive nature of the 
South African regime finds its 
manifestation in incessant hos- 
tilities against neighbouring 
peaceloving§ states, including 
Angola, Mozainbique, Lesotho, 
and Botswana. The Pretoria re- 
gime poses a threat to the whole 
of independent Africa, and the 
peoples of the continent are ful- 
ly aware of it. In the decisions 





made by a Special Declaration 
of the Pan-African Conference 
on Security, Disarmament and 
Development, which was held 
on the initiative of the UN and 


Africa (ANC)—with the South 
African Communist Party acting 
an alliance with it. Though a 
proponent of non-violent me- 
thods of struggle, the ANC is 








the Organisation of African 
Unity last August in the city of 
Lomé, the capital of Togo, the 
regime of apartheid was mexi- 
tioned among the basic causes 
of political and economic insta- 
bility and of the arms race in 
the region. Representatives of 
African countries called on the 
USA and other Western coun- 
tries to discontinue all kinds of 
aid and support to Pretoria and 
demanded that the inhuman re- 
gimme of racial haired be com- 
pictely cracicated. 

The South African rulers 
are in no hurry, however, to 
make concessions, because the 
racist state enjoys the patronage 
and support of world imperia- 
lism, and it would have long 
ceased to exist without such 
financial and_ political aid. 
About two thousand companies 
from Britain, the USA, France, 
the FRG and other Western 
countries reap fabulous profits 
from the cruel exploitation of 
Africans. These companies have 
invested many millions in the 
key branches of the South Af- 
rican economy. The _ actual 
allies carefully protect the racist 
regime from the mounting in- 
dignation of the African and 
world public, which is growing 
in strength. 

The oppressed African popu- 
lation of that country has been 
waging an indefatigable strug- 
gle against this specific type of 
colonialism established by the 
white minority that usurped 
power in South Africa. As a re- 
sult of the cruel repressions 
practised by the South Afri- 
can authorities, incalculable 
numbers of Africans have fall- 
en victim to the regime. 
This- struggle is headed by 
the time-tested leader of the 
national liberation movement 
in South Africa—the African 
National Congress of South 
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coiipelied to resort to armed 
struggles to rebuff the inhuman 
acts of the -acist authorities and 
to secure democratic changes in 
the country. 

Of late, the political and 
economic crisis of apartheid has 
intensified. More and more new 
contingents of the African popu- 
lation are being drawn into the 
national liberation struggle, 
which continues to mount, ra- 
ther than to subside, despite the 
merciless repressions on the 
oart of South Africa’s rulers. 
[he scope of the present-day 
yiass Struggle by Africans aga- 
just the racist reyvime testifies 
{hat the overwhelming majority 
of the population is unwilling to 
live in the old way, and that it 
is fully resolved to put an end 
to the regime of apartheid. With- 
in the framework of the United 
Democratic Front, set up in 
August 1983, which unites about 
700 different organisations, the 
social base of the opponents of 
the apartheid is expanding. 

Simultaneously, “Umkhonto 
we sizwe” (“The Spear of the 
Nation”) is intensifying its mi- 
li ary activity. The national con- 
si Itative conference of the ANC, 
held last summer, decided to 
build up armed actions. At the 
sae time, it should be noted 
that the ultimate goal of the 
struggle waged by the ANC is 
to create a general democratic 
state with equal rights for all 
citizens, rather than establish a 
“dictatorship of Africans”, as 
some right-wing quarters in the 
West claim. This is mentioned 
in the Freedom Charter, the po- 
licy-making document of the 
South African patriots. In an in- 
terview, Tabo Mbeki, a member 
of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, of the ANC, stressed: 
“We ccastantly emphasise that 
it is not the Blacks and the 
Whites, but democracy and 








reaction that are fighting each 
other in South Africa.” 

_Given the mounting national 
liberation movement, on the one 
hand, and the sharper criticism 
of apartheid at international 











forums, on the other, the racist 
sovernment of South Africa is 
finding it increasingly difficult 
{o implement its policies with 
the help of repression alone. 
That is why, in addition to ter- 
rurism, it resorts to political 
sanocuvring, secking to lead 
he world public astray and 
plit the national liberation mo- 
<ement of the oppressed majo- 
rity. 

"Pecseit-die apartheid differs 
from that of the 1970s. It is now 
marked by intensified propayan- 
da tricks, a search for new me- 
thods of exploitation and, at the 
same time, a readiness to use 
force, aggression and terrorism 
without any hesitation when the 
foundations of apartheid are 
threatened. a 

Pieter Botha, President of 
South Africa, a minion of the 
big monopoly bourgeoisie and 
the military-industrial complex 
of South Africa, which are clo- 
sely intertwined with the world 
of capital, has been trying to 
implement certain cosmetic re- 
forms “from above”, this being 
merely a tactical inanocuvre de- 
signed to consolidate the system 
of apartheid and remove its 
anachronistic attributes. This 
includes hypocritical operations 
towards’ eliminating “petty 
apartheid” such as, for ex.inple, 
the reform of the constitution 
and parliament (1984), accord- 
ing to which besides 4.8 million 
Whites, the so-called “colou- 
reds” and Asians were given 
“the right to vote”, limited rep- 
resentation in parliament and 
the cabinet of ministers. There 
are some three million “co- 
loureds” and Asians in the coun- 
try—but what about the 25 mil- 
lion Africans? Until recently, 
the regime hypocritically and 
cruelly granted them the “right” 
to be citizens of “black national 





states”, in other words, of 
ethnic reservations for Africans 
(bantustans), accounting for 
about 13 per cent of the territo- 
ry, and completely deprived 
them of political rights through- 





out the rest of the territory, 
which was. declared “white 
South Africa”. Africans even 
have no passports. [landreds of 
thousands of people are forcibly 
driven to the reservations, whe- 
re they are doomed to unem- 
ployment, stagnation and hun- 
ger. The world public describes 
such “political self-deterimina- 
tion” as an outrage against the 
fundamental concepts of human 
rights. Not a single state in the 
world has recognised the so- 
called “independent bantus- 
tans”, the establishment of 
which has been condemned by 
the UN, the OAU and the non- 
aligned moveinent. 

On October 1, 1985, Presi- 
dent Botha told the conference 
of the ruling Nationalist Party 
in Cape Province that his go- 
vernment was seching to rep- 
lace apartheid by “coexistence 
and collaboration” between dif- 
ferent racial groups. Ilis prog- 
ramime for the future “reforms” 
shows, however, that the essen- 
ce of the sysiem existing in 
South Africa is to remain intact. 
Botha continues to reject the 
a of including black 
South Africans in parliament. 
Moreover, the system of ban- 
tustans, as well as the discrimi- 
natory laws concerning separa- 
te residence and cducation of 
different racial groups, has been 
retained. Since the authorities 
are resolutely against granting 
the vote to Africans on the basis 
of the “one man —one vote” prin- 
ciple, “suffrage” for Africans 
will continue to be purcly ficti- 
tious under the racists. Never- 
theless, the West proclaiins the- 
se obviously inadequate reforms 
to be a “step in the rivht direc- 
tion” and demands that the 
people of South Africa and the 
world public express almost 
gratitude to Botha as a “mode- 











rate” but “honest” reformer. 
The Africans, however, will not 
be deceived. 

In South Africa, the struggle 
against apartheid and racism 
has assumed a nationwide cha- 


The South African ruling 
quarters ignore UN decisions 
and the demands voiced by the 
world public. They retain in Na- 
mibia their administration and 


troops, which number about — 











racter. Actually, ati strata and 


social groups of the oppressed 
majority are taking part in it, 
but primarily the African popu- 
lation, which suffers most from 
the colonial and racist system 
in South Africa. South African 
Congress of Trade Unions 
was set up at the end of 
last year in Durban at the con- 
ference of South African work- 
ing people. The congress pro- 
claimed as its principal objecti- 
ves elimination of the system of 
apartheid and racism and an end 
to the neocolonial exploitation 
of the country by Weste.n cor- 
noretions. The new organisation 
has wrifed 50 South African tra- 
de unions, with more than 
450,090 members. No doubt such 
tangible revolutionary shifts in 
the consciousness of the work- 
ing people will result in a fur- 
ther intensification of the anti- 
racist cohcsion of the Africans, 
in a numerical and qualitative 
trowth of the contingents of 
fizhters for complete elimination 
of the regime of apartheid and 
the establishment of a demo- 
cratic system in the country. 

The national liberation 
struygle on the territory of 
much suffering Namibia gives 
No indication of subsiding. Un- 
der the guidance of SWAPO 
‘the South-West Africa People’s 
Yrganisation), Namibian pat- 
iots deli: er powerful strikes at 
‘he occupationist South African 
troops. The Namibian people re- 
solutely reject the pseudo-in- 
dependence that Pretoria’s rul- 
ing quarters are trying to im- 
ose on it with the help of colla- 
orationist elements. It demands 
complete and unconditional im- 
plementation of UN Resolution 
435, which is constantly being 
violated by the racists, with the 
direct support of the USA and 
other NATO countries. 
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100,000. Since 1979, South Afri- 
ca’s expenditures on the occupa- 
tion of Namibia have even ex- 
ceeded profits from the exploita- 
tion of its population and na- 
tural resources. Today, South 
Africa spends over one billion 
rands for military purposes in 
Namibia, whereas the profits 
amount to about 850 million 
rands. 

The racist government does 
not allow free democratic elec- 
tions to be held in Namibia, 
fearing that the patriotic forces 
vf the country, headed by 
SWAPO, which has been recog- 
nised by the UN “enecral As- 
sembly =s the only gennine rep- 
resentative of the Namibian 
people, will win. This is a pro- 
tracted struggle that craftily 
combi-~es inilitary, political and 
diploi.:.ic methods. The Peo- 
ony Liberation Army of Nami- 

ia has been delivering ever 
more palpable blows at the 
South African troops. 

On the pretext of waging a 
struggle against SWAPO, the 
South African military under- 
take bandit attacks against 
neighbouring Angola in a bid 
to aid the puppet ter,oristic 
UNITA grouping, which is on 
the payroll of South Africa, and 
to destabilise the progressive 
Angolan regime. 

In its region, Pretoria comi- 
bines police functions with ac- 
tive participation in the anti- 
communist “crusade’, led by 
US reactionary forces. South 
Africa is assigned an important 
role in the anti-Soviet, anti-com- 
munist designs elaborated by 
Washington. In accordance with 
the above-mentioned schemes, 
the racist regime is secking to 
frustrate African unity and iso- 
late the newly-free states from 
their natural and true allies— 
the Soviet Union and the other 








countries of the socialist com- 
munity. Flere lies one of the 
main reasons for the West’s per- 
manent flirtation with the ra- 
cists. 

The direct and indirect sup- 
port rendered by governments 
and influential economic grou- 
pings in the West to the regime 
of apartheid in South Africa is 
today the main reason for the 
preservation of its domination 
in Southern Africa. It is preci- 
sely this support ‘that raises 
obstacles to implementing the 
broad programme of actions 
-against apartheid adopted by 
the 3lst UN General Assembly 
back on November 12, 1976, as 
a supplement to Resolution 
31/6, elaborated by the interna- 
tional community with the par- 
ticipation of governmental and 
public organisations. The prog- 
rainme envisages, jor example, 
such measures as 

-- breaking off diplomatic, 
consular and other official rela- 
tions with the South African ra- 
cist regime; 

— application of interna- 
tional sanctions against it in 
accordance with the decisions of 
the UN Sccurity Council. 

In fact, the above measures, 
provided for by the programme, 
have never been applied in full 
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against Pretoria. Moreover 
they have been regularly vio- 
lated by many capitalist coun- 
tries. 

UN General Assembly Reso- 
lution 35/32 of November 24, 
1980, again raised the question 
of the need to introduce all-em- 
bracing and obligatory san- 
ctions against South Africa in 
conformity with Chapter VII of 
the UN Charter. 

Yet imperialism continues to 
use its entire political, economic 
and military might to preserve 
its positions in Southern Africa, 
support the system of colonia- 
lism and racism there, and pur- 
sue the policy of neocolonialism 
in order to prolong the exploita- 
tion of the peoples in the deve- 
loping countries. 

The Soviet Union and other 
countries of the socialist com- 
munity see their task and duty 
in helping eliminate the last 
stronghold of colonialism and 
racism in Africa, in supporting 
the just struggle of the peoples 
of newly-free countries for 
coinplete national independence 
and in helping therm to get rid 
of economic fetters and putting 
an end to all forms of imperia- 
list and neocolonial exploi!ation 
in Africa. =] 


THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


U.S. POLICIES IN ASIA CRITICIZED, REGION'S SECURITY STRESSED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 13-16 


{Article by Yuri Lugovskoy: 


{Text ] 


‘¢ he programme for the com- 
[plete elimination of nuclear 
weapons and other types of ar- 
maments of mass destruction 
by the end of the 20th century 
and the inadmissibility of mili- 
iarisation of outer space, put 
forward in the Statement by 
Mikhail Gorbachev, met, in 
Asian countries, with profound 
interest and support. The pro- 
gramme is approved as a con- 
sistent, clear-cut and realistic 
sct of measures designed to cn- 
sure reliable security on the 
biggest continent of the world 
inhabited by two-thirds of man- 
kind. This task is more topical 
now than ever before. 

The American brass-hats have 
long been secking to draw 
Asia in the sphere of their glo- 
bal strategic preparations. To- 
day, a contingent of US troops, 
second in size after those in 
Western Europe, has already 
‘cen concentrated in the Asia- 
Pacific region. It includes more 
than a thousand combat air- 
craft, and 140 warships of the 
7th ficet, which carry more than 
1,500 nuclear charges. 

Morcover, US strategists 
have been working for the broad 
inclusion of Asia in the sphe- 
re of action of ithe Strategic De- 
fence Initiative (SDI). For 
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"In the Interests of Security in Asia") 


example, from Japan Washing- 
ton demands direct participation 
in the R & D provided for by 
the Star Wars programme, 
while from other countries, Wa- 
shington expects moral and po- 
litical approval of the US 
scheines for the militarisation 
of outer space. With this aim in 
view, US representatives have 
been persistently inculcating in 
the minds of the Asian public 
the opinion that the Star Wars 
prograinme will render nuclear 
weapons “impotent and obso- 
lete” and Icad to their "dying 
away”. 

On the approaches to the 
Asian continent, the Pentagon 
has been rapidly building’ pro- 
jects linked directly with the 
Star Wars plans. Tracking and 
guidance stations of the Space- 
track system have been built on 
Kwajalein Atoll in Micronesia, 
Japan, the Philippines, Austra- 
lia and Dicgo Garcia Island in 
the Indian Ocean. The scope of 
this work confirms the great 
significance attached by the 
United States to Asia in its 
Star Wars plans. Via the radar 
stations located at the bases in 
the Indian Ocean, the American 
Command hopes to monitor the 
laser installations on space 
platforms, which would be able: 








to hit objects both in outer space 
and on earth. The Pacbar 
system (Pacific radar barrier) 
serves the same purpose. 

The assertions that Asian 
security would stand to gain 
are nothing but a delibcrate lie. 
It is self-evident that the pre- 
' parations for Star Wars, far 
from leading to the climination 
of nuclear weapons, will open 
up access to outer space. Thus, 
all obstacles are being removed 
to a new round of an uncontrol- 
lable arms race. The residents 
of Asia would hardly feel more 
secure if a nuclear sword of 
Damocles were to hang over 
their heads. Besides, such dan- 
gerous preparations make many 
’ Asian countries Pentagon hos- 
tages. While elaborating the 
scenarios for Star Wars, the 
American brass-hats _ believe 
that a retaliatory strike would 
be diverted from ihe USA to the 
springboards in Asia whence 
Washington would deliver the 
first “disarining strike”. 

The existence of such schemes 
is also confirmed by the fact 
that a large number of missiles 
and other carriers of nuclear 
charges based on sea and land 
have been stationed at Penta- 
gon bases in the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans. : : 

According to observers, from 
the very beginning Washington 
found it difficult to oppose the 
Soviet initiatives openly. This, 
however, does not prevent the 
American side from belittling 
their importance and raising 
obstacles to their implementa- 
- tion. The “preliminary condi- 
tions”, advanced by representa- 
tives of the US administration, 
also serve this purpose, among 
other things. One of them is 
the “local conflicts” issue. In 
Washington’s interpretation, it 
turns out that anywhere in the 
world, there are always ‘“Mos- 
cow plots “behind economic or 
social transformations that are 
undesirable to the United Sta- 
tes. It is self-evident that such 
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a distorted understanding of 
events mirrors an unwillingness 
to recognise the right of the 
other peoples, Asiatic included, 
to independent historical creati- 
vity, and an attempt to outlew 
the liberation struggle and so- 
cial progress. 

It is indicative, in this con- 
nection, that of late US diplo- 
macy has been going out of its 
way in particular to find diffe- 
rent pretexts for justifying the 
use of force in so-called “low- 
intensity wars”. When a country 
does something not to Washing- 
ton’s liking, the latter immedia- 
tely starts sabre-rattling. 

hyp principle underlies the 
concept of “neoglobalism”, the 
authors of which are secking to 
justify the methods. of state ter- 
rorism against other countries 
in terms of the notorious US 
“vital interests”. These “inte- 
rests” are described as a sub- 
stitute for the universally recog- 
nised standards of international 
life and are arbitrarily extended 
thousands of miles away from 
the United States. 

Different economic reforms or 
social transformations carried 
out in other countries may not 
be appreciated in Washington, 
particularly if they infringe on 
the interests of Big Business. 
This, however, gives ihe latter 
no grounds to interfere. More- 
over, not all developments iu the 
world can be viewed exclusively 
within the context of “confron- 
tation between the two super- 
powers”. Suffice it to refer to 
data on the inequitable status 
of countries in the developing 
world in their financial relations 
and trade and economic ties 
with the West to realise the 
constant source of their contra- 
dictions. If these contradictions 
are intensifying, the reasons do 
not stem from ‘“Muscow plots” 
but from the unwillingness of 
the US financial and industrial 
oligarchy to abandon methods 
of neocolonial exploitation of 
other peoples. Washington is 











pable of reaching each other's 
territories would be reduced by 
fifty per cent. The application of 
these measures to Asia would 
open up broad vistas for a pea- 
ceful future for that continent. 
Today, big units of the US Na- 
vy are in that region, as well as 
their forward-based — nuclear 
missiles which the inhabitants 
of Asian countries justly regard 
zs a formidable threat. 

The Soviet initiatives take 
iull account of the provisions of 
the Delhi Declaration, adopted 
in Jenuary 1985 by India and 
five other states; which contains 
an appeal for a complcte discon- 
tinuation of nuclear tests, a ban 
on nuclear armaments and the 
inadimissibility of the militari- 
sation of outer space. Siressing 
this point, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi of India emphasised 
that the programme advanced 
by the Soviet Union was an al- 
ternative to the arming of outer 
space, a quest for real ways to 
liberate our planet from nuclear 
weapons. eet 

The Soviet nuclear disarma- 
ment prograinme has been or- 
ganically intertwined with the 
proposal to elaborate a compre- 
hensive approach to the problem 
of security in Asia, set forth by 
Mikhail Gorbachev last year. 
“We regard our programme,” 
Mikhail Gorbachev notes in his 
Statement, “as a contribution to 
the joint quest, together with 
all countrics of Asia, for a com- 
mon comprehensive approach to 
the formation of a system of 
security and of lasting peace on 
that continent.” Its essence is 
to reveal points of interest and 
join the efforts of all Asian sta- 
tes in the search for a common 
peace formula. Although the 
path to it is not a smooth one, 
it is realistic. It is promoted by 
the development of bilateral 
contacts practised on a broad 
scale by the Soviet Union in 
Asia. As time passes, they may 
lead to the convocation of a 
Pan-Asiatic forum. Moreover, 
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ready to use all available meth- 
ods, including force, to defend 
the sources of iliegitimate pro- 
fits in the developing world, 
which are described as the no- 
torious “US vital interests”. 

Fxamples of many devclop- 
inents in the Middle East and 
other parts of Asia show that 
such a policy is fraught with 
great complications. That is 
why the Soviet Union opposes 
the artificial linkage between 
disarmament measures and “lo- 
cal conflicts”. The USSR fa- 
yours climination of the latter, 
but to achicve this the US must 
ccase to think in teims of impe- 
rial policies and give up its 
intciference in the internal 
zffairs of other countries. 

The dialectics of the inter- 
dependence between the pro- 
blems of ensuring peace, disar- 
miainent and freedom of pcoples 
is evident. Stable security in 
Asia must be based primarily 
on respect for the independence 
of cach nation. Peace in Asia, 
as cverywhere, can not be at- 
tained via the arms race and the 
crcation of regional “poles of 
power”. More US weapons in 
Asia or in outer space above it 
will not add to security. | 

As a major Asian power, the 
Soviet Union naturally has an 
interest in the stable security 
on that continent. Moscow holds 
that the way to achieve this is 
through disarmament and the 
development of a universal po- 
litical mechanism for regulating 
international affairs on the basis 
of the well-known principles of 
peaceful coexistence. That is 
why the plan for complete nuc- 
lear disarmament, expounded in 
the Statement by Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, is of truly epoch-making 
significance. Already at the first 
stage of five to eight years, un- 
der conditions of a complete 
rejection of the creation and 
deployment of space armaments 
with strike capability, the nuc- 
lear weapons of the Soviet Uni- 
on and the United States ca- 











the Soviet Union has no inten- 
tion of imposing any ready-ma- 
de decisions on anyone because 
they can be found together. 
Each _ state, regardless of its 
size, can contribute to this com- 
mon cause. 

The . well-known Bandung 
principles and many other posi- 
tive ideas could serve the cause 
of peace in Asia. The Soviet 
Union and the PRC have pled- 
get not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons. Mongolia, the 
DPRK, the countries of Indochi- 
na and Afghanistan have come 
out with a number of construc- 
tive proposals. Thirteen island 
states favour the declaration of 
the southern part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean a nuclear-free zone 
and have refused to allow US 
warships with nuclear weapons 
on board to call at their ports. 
India and other nonaligned 
countries are coming out for 
turning the Indian Ocean into 
a zone of peace. 

Without going into detsil on 
cach of the above-mentioned 
proposals, their inain common 
features sliould be singled out. 
All these initiatives proceed 
froin the need to find ways to 
ensure security in Asia via dis- 
armament and renunciation of 
the use of force, and negotia- 
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tions, rather than through a new 
round of the arms race. Here 
they have much in common with 
the stand taken by the Soviet 
Union. The recognition of Asian 
realities, the renunciation of 
imperial concepts and apologe- 
tics for the cult of force would 
help the USA take its proper 
place within the system of in- 
ternational relations in that 
area. 

Taking into account the ma- 
ture needs of the situation in 
Asia could impel the inclusion 
of a demand to discontinue all 
nuclear tests'in the concept of 
security on that continent. It 
couid also include clear-cut op- 
position by all Asian states to 
ihe militarisation of outer space 
and participation, in any form, 
in preparations for it. | 
The Asian states are facing 
a lot of problems that can only 
be solved jointly and under con- 
ditions of peace. The majority of 
Asian countries have quite re- 
cently freed themselves from co- 
lonial dependence, and the im- 
plementation of the Soviet ini- 
tiatives would do much to faci- 
litate their development via dis- 
armament. Given stable secu- 
rity, they could channel all their 
resources into creative efforts 
and a better future. a 








THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


AFGHAN FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY OFFICIAL DESCRIBES COUNTRY'S STATUS 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 19-22 


[Article by Anahita Ratebzad, president of the Organization for Peace, Solid- 
arity and Friendship of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan: ‘The People of 
Afghanistan in the Struggle for Peace and Progress") 


[Text ] Te Afghan people are living through difficult 
times. Fighting on two fronts, they are repell- 
ing enemy attacks and treating the wounds of 
war, restoring what has been destroyed, and ad- 
vancing along the road of social and economic 
transformations. The USA has launched an unde- 
clared war against democratic Afghanistan. This 
war is conducted by counterrevolutionary gangs 
from territories of Iran and Pakistan. In spite of 
the enemies’ intrigues, the political situation in 
the country is gradually becoming normalised, and 
the unification and consolidation of. the patriotic 
forces are continuimg. Today, the: state’s policy is 
vigorously suppo by workers, peasants, crafts- 
men, and many tribes and nationalities. The peo- 
ple’s power is backed by part of the national 
bourgeoisie and the clergy. 





THE REVOLUTION AND THE MASSES 


_ After the April 1978 Revolution in Afghanistan, 
dozens of centres were set up in Pakistan, Iran 
and China to train 40 to 50 thousand terrorists 
every year; these are then dispatched to the DRA 
to carry out subversive operations.:In the last few 
years, the US has spent over $1.25 billion to sup- 
port the criminal war against Afghanistan. Japan 
and West Germany, Saudi Arabia and some other 
countries that are in cahoots with the USA, as 
well as a number of international organisations 
controlled by them, allocate $650 million to 
$1.2 billion annually for the counterrevolutiona- 
ries. China, Iran and Pakistan generously supply 
the dushmans with different types of modern We- 
stern-made weapons, including missiles. 

Using the military aid of their foreign protec- 
tors, the bandits have destroyed and _ burned 
39 buildings of state agencies, 133 mosques and 
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holy places, 2,707 schools, and 130 medical cen- 
tres. The damage inflicted on the Republic by the 
criminal war amounts to 36 billion afghanis. 

Given this situation, the People’s Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) and the state be- 
lieve it their sacred duty to create the neccssary 
conditions for organising a firm rebuff to the ene- 
my. The nature of the state in the DRA stems from 
the national democratic character of the April Re- 
volution, the goals of which are clear to all: to en- 
sure the pcople’s well-being and to build a society 
of social justice with a developed economy and 
culture. The people have made historical decisions 
aimed at achieving freedom, consolidating natio- 
nal independence, and developing democracy, and 
they will not swerve from their chosen path. 

Of historical importance at the current stage 
is the new strategic course set by the PDPA, the 
Revolutionary Council and the Governinent, aimed 
at expanding and strengthening the social basis 
of people’s power. The Government has declared 
its readiness to establish wide-ranging national 
cooperation in the interests of all the people, and 
to achieve national unity and accord on a patriotic, 
democratic basis. Accordingly, trusted non-party 
represciitatives of all sections of the population 
and all nationalities have joined the Revolutiona- 
ry Council, the Council of Ministers, and local bo- 
dies of state power and administration. There is 
an ongoing dialogue with those who are still 
neutral or even hostile to the authorities. 

The Revolutionary Council has officially decla- 
red that nothing and nobody in the country can 
impede the establishment of organisations and 
public political groupings that do not oppose the 
goals of the April Revolution, that comply with the 
Republic’s laws and work to meet the aspirations 
and interests of the non-exploiting strata and 
classes. The state is always ready to establish a 
constructive union with such organisations and 
groupings. 

All the progressive and patriotic forces of the 
Republic have joined the National Patriotic Front, 
which today numbers some 760 thousand members 
c youth and women organisations, trades unions, 
progressive intellectuals, the clergy, tribes and 
nationalities, who carry out effective work. 

__ Different sections of the population are acti- 
vely drawn into the activities of the Party and 
public organisations. In the years since the Revo- 
lution, the PDPA membership has increased eight- 
fold to reach 145,000; the membership in the De- 
mocratic Organisation of the Youth of Afghani- 
stan (DOYA) has risen from 5 to 155 thousand, 
that of the Democratic Organisation of Women of 
Afghanistan (DOWA)—from 3 to 50 thousand, 
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id that of the DRA’s trade unions--from 28 to 
°50 thousand. 

In spite of the coniplex situation, democratisa- 
tion of the country’s political life is gaining mo- 
icifium, Elections to local administrative bodies 
‘egan in August 1985 in,a number of provinces 
id towns, and are also scheduled in other re- 
‘jons. On the other hand, traditional forms of 
elf-government, such as councils of elders and 
‘ ibal djirgas, will be preserved in localities. 

Some 90 per cent of the registered voters show- 
.d up at the polling stations. The clected djirgas 
include representatives of workers, peasants, and 
other sections of the working population, who ac- 
count for 49.2 per cent of the total membership in 
these organs of power. The pceople’s representati- 
ves are intellectuals, craftsmen, tribal chiefs and 
-lders, clergymen, traders, industrialists, scrvice- 
inen, and students. Women were clected to the new 
oigaus for the first time. Nationalities are ‘also 
broadly represented in tiie djirgas. They include 
the Pushtuns, Tajiks, Khaza:e‘s, Beludjis (Balu- 
chés), Uzbeks, Turkmens, Nuristans, Pashais, 
'}’ dus (those of Indian extraction), and other na- 
tic salities and tribes. 


THE STATE SOCIO-ECONOMIC POLICY 


The DRA’s economy is encountering scrious 
difficulties, and we are still dissatisfied with the 
results achieved in this area. Nevertheless, the 
counterrevolutionarics have not managed to dis- 
organise the industrial manacement system or 
‘ndermine local economic ties. In spite of the cur- 
ont difficulties, the national cconomy as a whole 
has achieved tangible progress. 

In 1984, the GNP increased by 7.5 per cent. In 
‘he years since the Revolution, over 60 new indus- 

‘al projects have been commissioned; power gene- 

‘tion has risen by 50 per cent, production of con- 
iruction materials- 5 times, and the volume of 
‘;cigcht haulage ten-fold. 

A water and Jand reform is still underway. To 
‘ate, 330,000 peasant families have been granted 
lots of land. All the peasants have been freed 

in the heavy burden of loans and debts to their 
idal lords and landowners. The irrigation sy- 

{cum is being improved, 3.8 billion afghanis hav- 
‘ig been invested in it in the last five years, The 
{ate helps the peasants by providing high-quality 
‘ced, fertilizer and agricultural implements; it has 
‘oubled the procurement price of raw cotton and 
ugar beet. At present there are 578 cooperatives 
‘1 the country, with 127,000 members. 

The Republic has defined the guidelines for its 
icijo-economic development for 1986 to 1990. The 
NP is expected to grow by a quarter, and pro- 
ess is to be achieved in all spheres. 

The positive changes in Afghanistan's economy 
~e enabled the Government to carry out a num- 
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ber of measures aimed at increasing the workers’ 
and civil scrvants’ living standards, including a 
two-fold increase in their wages and salarics. The 
state has assumed the great cost of free meals for 
industrial workers, civil] servants, students and 
schoolchildren during the working week. On the 
whole, the population’s incomes have risen by 90 
per cent. 

Housing construction is gaining in scope, with 
the state financing the construction of a total of 
300 thousand sq m of flats. The funds allocated for 
this purpose exceed the housing construction costs 
in Kabul’s entire history. 

The free health care system is being improved. 
The network of medical care institutions has been 
expanded to number 1,660. The numbers of hospi- 
tal beds and doctors have incrcased by 80 and 
40 per cent, respectively. Compared to the pre-re- 
volutionary period, production of medicines has 
increased by 70 per cent, and their imports-—by 
113 per cent. 

The PDPA and the revolutionary state believe 
their priority task is to eradicate illiteracy comple- 
tely, to create a system of education, and to pro- 
vide higher and secondary specialised training for 
skilled personnel. 

The Afghan people realise that they need edu- 
cation a$ much as a soldier needs a gun in battle. 
The entire population was virtually illiterate be- 
fore the Revolution. Today there are about 
1,000 literacy courses in the country, attended by 
some 20,000 people; 1.25 million Afghans have 
learnt to read and write, and 409 educational insti- 
tutions have been built in eight years. Instruction 
in national languages has been introduced, with 
Uzbek, Turkmen, Beludji (Baluchi), Urdu and 
Punjabi being taught to 6,000 children’ in 
40 schools. Kabul University has opened three new 
departments; Nangarhar University and the State 
Medical Institute have been established. One im- 
portant detail: children of workers and peasants 
are adinitted to higher cducational institutions 
without entrance examinations. Compared to the 
pre-revolutionary period, the number of Khaza- 
reis, Turkmen, Beludjis (Baluchis), Pashais, Nuri-- 
stanis, and Hindus studying in the country’s high- 
er educational establishments and abroad has 
increased six-fold. 

An Academy of Sciences of the DRA and 
unions of artists, poets, writers and journalists 
have been established for the first time in the 
country’s history. ~ 

Printing and publishing have now reached the 
required level. At present, the Republic has 38 dai- 
ly and weekly publications and 40 magazines, with 
a total output of 40 million copies. This is 12.5 ti- 
mes more than in the pre-revolutionary period. The 
Bahtar News Agency provides information to 
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35 news agencies throughout the world. The way 
things are in book publishing may be judged from 
the following figures: only 107 titles published 
during the time of the reign of Zakhir-shah, and 
849 books in 33 million copies printed in the last 
five years alone. 


~ “ 


FOLLOWING THE COURSE OF PEACE 
AKRD COOPERATION 


» 


The DRA is consistently pursuing a policy of 
normalising the situation around Afghanistan by 
political means. Its initiatives focus on complete 
cessation of the intervention and the provision of 
guarantees precluding any other exicrnal interfe- 
rence in the Republic’s internal «flairs. Pakistan 
did not, however, take a constructive stand at the 
Geneva talks. In spite of our repeated propo- 
—_ Pakistan has not agreed to direct, open 
alks. 


Aighanistan made an important step at Gene- 
va. Through the mediation of the UN Secrctary- 
General's personal representative Diego Cordovez, 
we informed the Pakistani side of the contents of 
a draft document on the principles of mutual re- 
lations, including the presence of a limited con- 
tingent of Soviet troops, but Pakistan took an 
even more .inflexible stand and avoided answe- 
ring. 

One special forcign policy issue is that of the 
return of our compatriots, deceived by the encmies 
of the Revolution. They inust be fully aware that 
the doors of their country are open to all of them. 
Let them ponder on the following: since the con- 
vocation of the Loya Djirga, almost 30,000 of tho- 
se deceived by Western propaganda have given up 
their arms and are now taking part in the histori- 
cal cause of building a new society in Afghanis- 
tan. | : 

We call upon all countries that take a nega- 
tive position toward the DRA to make an eflort 
and to contribute to the creation of a favourable 
atmosphere for a political solution to the problem, 
and to give up discussing the so-called Afghan 
problem at forums of the UN and the nonaligned 
movement. 

The Statement of the Revolutionary Council of 
the DRA and the documents of the 16th Plenum 
of the PDPA Central Coimnmittee underline that 
the DRA’s foreign policy is aimed at strengthen- 
ing universal peace and developing allround in- 
ternational cooperation, and is bascd on the prin- 
ciples of active and positive nonaligninent and 
allround goodneighbourly and mutually benefici- 
al relations with friendly countries. We put for- 
ward proposals for normalising the international 
situation on the principles of peaccful coexistence, 
common sense and good will. 
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For our people, friendship with the Soviet Uni- 
on is not only a good historical tradition but also 
a vital, urgent political need, This fricndship is a 
rcliable guarantee of Afghanistan's territorial in- 
tegrity, independence and national sovercignty as 
a frce, peaccloving and nonaligned state. At the 
some time, this fiiendship is a source of our coun- 
iry’s economic and technical development. 

With the help of the Sovict Union, 201 econo- 
mic projects have been completed or are under 
way in the Republic. Almost 75 per cent of the 
country’s industrial output is produced by the pub- 
lic sector, built with Soviet assistance. This is all 
the more important because the capitalist coun- 
tries and some international organisations have 
broken off their economic and technical aid to Af- 
hanistan allogether. 

the DRA’s prestige, authority, and internation- 
al recognition continue to grow with each passing 
year. It now maintains relations with 80 countries, 
while the PDPA has contacts with 135 fraternal 
communist, workers’, revolutionary-democratic 
parties, and national libcration movenients and 
organisations. 

The Organisation for Peace, Solidarity and 
Friendship of the DRA (OPSF), which expresses 
the Afghan people's peaccloving aspirations, main- 
tains solid tics with about 82 national move- 
ments for peace and solidarity. The OPSF is a 
member of different governmental and  non-go- 
vernmental organisations such as the UN, the 
World Peace Council, the Afro-Asian Pcop- 
les’ Solidarity Organisation, and the Organisation 
of Solidarity of the Peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

The Societies of Friendship with the DRA, 
which are active in Britain, West Germany, Fran- 
ce, Italy, Spain, Finland and Japan, play an im- 
portant role, inter alia, in publicising the gains 
of the April Revolution and exposing the slande- 
rous campaign launched by the Western propa- 
ganda machine. = 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


TUNISIAN SUCCESSES, PROBLEMS VIEWED ON 30TH ANNIVERSARY 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 26-30 


[Article by Hikhail Pavlov: "Tunisia--Concerns and Expectations") 


[Text } n March 20, 1986, the Tunisian Republic mar- 
ked its 30th anniversary. Tunisia today has the 
same political institutions, the ruling party and 
leader as it had on the day of its liberation from 
colonialism—a remarkable record of stability un- 
matched in the turbulent Afro-Arab world! This fact 
has been broadly publicised, but it should not be 
accepted at face value. Stereotyped judgements are 
always oversimplified. In reality, Tunisia, formerly 
dominated by French capital and a European mino- 
rity, has covered a complex development path, 
passing through many contradictions, and has 
changed considerably. 

Those interested in the period of Tunisia’s inde- 
pendent development will find facts and figures on 
all aspects of Tunisian life, arranged chronologically 
in reference books, fext-books, and monographs. 
These notes reflect on some cvents and pheno- 
mena mostly political, that | witnessed in Tunisia in 
the late 1970s and carly 1980s, when working as 
the Tunisia correspondent for Asia and Africa 
Today. 





a * * 


In “official” conversations with foreigners, Tu- 
nisians make it a point to stress the unquestionable 
successes scored by their nation’s construction 
efforts, such as the fact that, for a good few years 
now, about 30 per cent of the government's annual 
budget has been allocated to education. Schooling 
is not compulsory, but almost 90 per cent of 
youngsters attend. A fifth of Tunisia’s adult popula- 
tion consists of college students, while teachers and 
instructors make up a third of the able-bodied po- 
pulation. These figures are something to be 
proud of. 

The general impression is spoilt by the fact that 
inany secondary-school-leavers and college gradua- 

















tes are unable to find work to suit their training, 
and some fail fo find a job at all. So, according to 
the official statistics, unemployed Tunisians now 
fotal 350,000 (in a country with a population of just 
over 7,900,000), and their numbers are growina. 
The government plans to create 40,000 to 50,000 
new jobs annually, but even if fhese plans are im- 
plemented, the problem will not be solved in the 
foresceable future. Most jobless Tunisians are 
under 25 years of age, and the current employment 
situation is killing their last hopes, giving rise to 
protests that have shaken the regime's foundations 
more than once. They say in Tunisia that “an illite- 
rate jobless man is a poor devil, while an uncm- 
ployed person with a college education is a wolf”. 

The government's concessions to foreign busi- 
ness, intended to attract capital to Tunisia, the pre- 
carious nature of tourism, the EEC’s discrimination 
against Tunisian exports of agricultural produce, 
and the rapid slump in oil prices—all these factors 
have served to make unemployment a chronic di- 
sease. Emigration to Western Europe and Libya has 
provided only temporary relief. Consider also Tu- 
nisia‘’s huge external debt, permanently passive 
balance of payments, inflation, housing shortage, 
and other problems, and you will understand the 
gravity of the country’s economic position. 

The late 1970s saw a sharp aggravation of Tuni- 
sia’s internal situation. The Tunisian General Union 
of Labour (I'Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail— 
UGTT) grew in strength and challenged the govern- 
ment’s economic policy for the first time, demand- 
ing better working and living conditions, higher 
pay for workers, and an end to corruption and the 
“capitalist class of functionaries”. On January 27, 1978 
a general strike was declared. It was harshly put 
down, with more than 150 deaths reported. The 
government's subsequent attempts to resume rela- 
tions with the UGTT did not yield the hoped for 
results, but caused a crisis and split in the union 
movement, which has not yet been completely 
overcome. 

The Tunisian government, then headed by Prime 
Minister Nuira, made a few peace-making gestures 
but failed to ease the high social tensions, and this 
led, as was plainly indicated by the French paper 
Le Monde and the Paris-based Jeune Africue, to an 
armed uprising in January 1980. (That revolt, known 
as the “Gafsa events", takes its name from Gafsa, a 
town in the South of Tunisia). The regime withstood 
the blow and claimed that the uprising was inspired 
by certain external influences. The organisers and 
activists of the revolt were hanged and many others 
sentenced fo various terms of imprisonment or hard 

labour. 
The revolt was soon followed by Prime Minister 
Nouira’s illness, which gave the Tunisian leaders a 
good opportunity to outline a movement towards 
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change (the press termed it the “Tunisian spring”). 
In April 1980, Mohammed Mzali became Prime Mi- 
nister and immediately introduced a pay raise, spe- 
cial price-control measures, and a course towards 
an “open dialogue” with all strata of Tunisian so- 
ciety, Virtually all political prisoners were released. 
The Destourian Socialist Party (ie Parti socialiste 
Destourien—-PSD), the General Secrctary of which is 
Mohammed Mzali, started combatting red tape and 
abuses of position in its own ranks. 

July 5, 1981, was memorable for many: it was 
announced on the TV news that the government 
had issued permission to the Tunisian Communist 
Party (le Parti Communiste Tunisicn--PCT) to pu- 
blish its paper Al-Tariq al-Jacid. That was the first 
mention of the PCT and its General Secretary Mou- 
hammed Harmel since the ban on the party's activi- 
ties in 1963. The PCT then issued a statement saying 
that the paper would promote the interests of the 
working class, peasantry, and young people and 
become a publication of the nation’s forces working 
for Tunisia’s advance along the path of democracy 
and progress. Some time later the Communist Party 
itself was legalised, but even now it still faces a lot 
of difficulties. The party’s newspaper is constantly 
being «ifacked by the coveriun af press and it has 
been arrested several “mes. The party's political 
acts have be«n disrinste d, ond mony times Com- 
munists have {ced unjustified charges and persecu- 
tion. Yet, de<pite all the impccdiments, the PCT, as 
Mouhammed Harmel puts it, “is not a detached on- 
looker, but sn active participant in the events 
around it”. 

Apart from the PCT, a few ofher groups have 
won de facto recognition and operate legally in 
Tunisia. They are: the Movcment of Democrats-So- 
cialists (lc Mouvement des Démocrates Socialistes— 
MDS), the Movement of Popular Unity (le Mouve- 
ment de |’Unifé Populaire--MUP), and the Move- 
ment of the Islamic Tendency. The political princi- 
ples of the ADS and the MUP are largely the same 
as those of the PSD. The two movements’ leaders 
and most members are former Destourians, who left 
the ruling party because of various disagreements. 
The Movement of the Islamic Tendency has certain 
special features, which will be discussed at some 
length below. Besides, there are various opposition 
groups opcrating illegally both in and outside Tu- 
nisia. All three movements have becn frying, so far 
unsuccessfully, to obtain party status. To be recog- 
nised as parties. the movements needed to get 
more than five per cent of fhe voies in the No- 
vember 1981 parliamentary election (to the Chamb- 
er of Deputies), but they failed to procure this sup- 

ort. 
A lot was expected from the elections. Never 
before had an opposition been permitted fo run 
against the PSD candidates, nor to hold meetings 
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and rallies. Most amazing, spokesmen for opposi- 
tion organisations were given an opportunity to 
spcak on the radio and felevision, outlining their 
election progr-mmes, so they were very enthusias- 
tic about the clection campaign. The attempt made 
by the PCT to unite the forces of the opposition 
found no support, however, while the PSD and its 
partners formed a “national front’, comprised of 
the Tunisian Union of industry, Trade and Crafts- 
mar chip, the National Union of Farmers, and the 
National Union of Tunisian Women. This was natur- 
al: fhese organisations were set up by the PSD and 
are headed by members of its Politburo. The Front 
was also joined, by the Tunisian General Union of 
Labour, and this caused bewilderment and criticism 
from its local members, a large number of syndi- 
calists, and broad layers of the Tunisian population. 
Ye shall not analyse in detail the factors that cau- 
sed the UGTT leadership to take this step, but we 
can say that the rank-and-file union members re- 
garded it as a deal and a grave error in appraising 
the working people’s aspirations. 

Under these conditions, the “national front’ won 
an outright victory, getting all 136 parliamentary 
seats, 27 of them for the UGTT. The opposition was 
left overboard. Le Monde and Jeune Afrique wrote 
about violations of election procedure; opposition- 
ists told the press that the authorities resorted to 
pressure and thrects to nm ke pe ple vote for the 
“red ballots” (i. e., for the “nctional front’') and ci- 
ted instances of the miscounting of votes. The lead- 
er of the Movement of Democrats-Socialists, Ahmed 
NM stiri, then said, “Tunisia was ripe for democracy, 
the experiment could have been successful if it had 
not been compromised". Even the UGTT National 
Council issued a special resolution calling for an 
“inquiry into election-law violations” to “draw the 
line at all forms of falsification and violation of the 
established norms”. During an interview with the 
French paper Le Matin de Paris, Prime Minister 
Mzali himself said that “incident. did take place 
and the election campaign could have proceeded 
with more tranquility”. The opposition’s demand 
for a revision of the election's results was, however, 
declined and none of the opposition groups made 
the five-per cent qualification. 

One thing the public regarded as positive was 
‘the establishment of a union faction in parliament. 
The faction was too small, of course, to have a de- 
cisive effect on any vote, but parliamentary debates 
became more liberal. This was also helped by the 
abrogation of Article 109 of the election law, under 
which a member of parliament expelled from the 
PSD was automatically expelled from parliament— 
so, of course, liberally-mindcd Destourians had ref- 
rained from objectively expressing their attitude to 
government policy. 1 
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Despite certain “difficulties”, it looked as if the 
process of liberalisation would go on, and so it did, 
in general terms, but the social and economic pro- 
blems reinained unresolved. Then came another ex- 
plosion, the “bread riot” of January 1984. 

It all began with the government's decision to 
cancel the subsidies that kept the prices of bread 
and grains stable: those subsidies ran into millions 
and the government's rcsources were quite modest. 
The prices of bread, groats, macaroni, and maize 
meal—-the basic foodstuffs for most of Tunisian fa- 
milies- immediately jumped 80 to 120 per cent. The 
response came fast. People took fo the streets, 
storming shops and sforcs, burning cars and Tuni-. 
sian flags, shouting anti-government slogans. The 
police were there to face the rioters, and there was 
bloodshed once again. A state of emergency was 
declared all over Tunisia, with a curfew introduced 
and artny units deployed. Peace was restored, how- 
ever, only after President Habib Bourguiba can- 
_ celled the government's decision to raise prices. 
Examining the January events, Jcune Afrique ironi- 
cally commented that there was no need to look 
for any “external factor”. All the factors are intern- 
al: the demographic factor (despite a family-plann- 
ing policy, Tunisia's population increases by 2.6 per 
cent a year), the economic factor (fhe obsolete 
methods of production are impeding production 
growth), and the sociological factor (more than fifty 
per cent of Tunisians live in rural communities). 


A notable dex lopme at in Tunisia is the rise in 
religious interest, especially the cnhanced activities 
of the Movement d ~_ Istarnie Tendency. Bour- 
guiba himself has always stood for Arab-Islamic 


“national indi viduality” of the Tunisian state and 
preservation of Islam as a “social culfure”., While 
emphasising Moslem valucs like faith in the dignity, 
improvement and solidarity of men, and proclaim- 
ing them as the fundamental principles of the na- 
tion’s life, however, Bourguiba has also done much 
to replace Islamic institutions with secular leader- 
ship, moved the initiative fo emancipate Tunisian 
women, provided a new interpretation of inany re- 
ligious dogmas to make them more compatible with 
the modernisation of socicty. 

The Movement of the Islamic Tendency disag- 
rees with a number of Bourguiba's propositions, 
sows distrust in the secularist state, demands free- 
dom of rcligious cults, as guaranteed by Article | of 
the Constitution, and takes the slightest opportunity 
to criticise the government from conservative posi 
tions. The authorities are doing their best fo sup- 
press the Moveinent and even put ifs lcaders in jul, 
despite the declared intention of «ncouraging poli- 
tical pluralism. But the Movement of fhe Islamic 
Tendency is obtaining increasing support from all 
malcontents—young people, the unemployed, and 














the petty bourgeoisie. Islamic ideas are gaining 
ground even in the armed forces, which have al- 
ways k2pt away from politics... ' 

This shows just how much truth there is in fhe 
widespread view that fhere is peace and harmony 
in Tunisia. 


* = * 


The thing that really does remain firm and unal- 
terable is Tunisia’s foreign policy. For certain histo- 
rical and economic reasons, the newly-free nation 
chose a Western orientation, but this does not mean 
that Tunisia meekly submits fo Western diktat and 
follows the imperialist course in its policies. For 
example, Habib Bourguiba, the organiser and lead- 
er of the Tunisian people’s national liberation strug- 
gle, who is now fhe Republic’s President for life, 
has experimented with socialising fhe means of pro- 
duction, despite objections from  Tunisia’s allies, 
above all the United Stafes. When fhe US Ambas- 
sador came fo profest against “Tunisia building 
communism with American money”, Bourguiba ex- 
pelled him from the country at once. The Desfourian 
concept says that Tunisia’s wish to stay in the Wesf- 
ern camp does not exclude its absolute freedom of 
choice of the social development paftern that suits 
it best. 

That freedom showed itself in the Tunisian lead- 
ers’ “firm frankness” during conversations with 
Western leaders on some current problems, above 
all on a Middle-East settlement. A good illustration 
of this is provided by President Bourquiba’s nume- 
rous visifs fo “VY chingfon where, in convers.fions 
with US Presidents Awi ght Visenhower, John Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon Johiason, 2nd “ichard Nixon, he spo- 
ke of the Palestinian problem in foros such as few 
of Arab leaders then darcd. It can be argued that 
this was a long fime «yo, but the Western aud Tu- 
nisian press had a lot fo say about Prine Minister 
Mzali’s visit to the Unified Stales in May 1982 and 
about fhe memorable dinner given in his honour by 
President Reagan. The papers then said that Rea- 
gan was stunned by Mazali’s moderate but firm and 
clear-cut stand defending the legitimate right of the 
Palestinians fo self-determination and to the esta- 
blishment of an independent state. 

Tunisia still maintains “privileged ties” with its 
former parent-state, france, which accounts for 
about 30 per cent of Tunisia’s foreign trade (though 
the percentage of French capital in the Tunisian 
economy is decreasing). There are many age-old 
problems in Tunisian-French relations, like restric- 
tions on exports of Tunisian textiles, olive oil, and 
citrus fruits and on emigration of Tunisians to 
France. 4,5 

Even though the Tunisian leadership appreciates 
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US financial and economic assistance, it says iep- 
roachfully that American “gifts and aid provided on 
favourable terms” have never been substantial. 
Another cause for discontent is the excessive inter- 
est rates. For its part, Washington believes that Tu- 
nisia cannot claim any special favours, since its per 
capita GDP stands at more than $1,000. 

Military cooperation between the United Stafes 
and Tunisia has grown considerebly since 1980. The 
publication of Tunisia’s legal opposition, the month- 
ly Démocratie, once indicaied that, as far back as 
the presidency of Dwight Eisenhower, fhe United 
Stafes “had faken care” to profect the Desfourian 
regime from excessively radical “exfernal influen- 
ces”. The US President gave out recommendations 
to strengthen Bourguiba by providing him with 
prestigious weapons—tanks, armoured vehicles, 
other types of war fechnology, which would make 
him the strongest Arab leader in the Maghreb. 

The Reagan Administration seems fo worry a lot 
about Tunisia’s future, foo, so it has sharply increa- 
sed its military credits to the Republic (from $15 
million in 1980 fo 95 million in 1981), with which fo 
purchase 12 F-5 aircraft and 54 M-60 tanks from 
the Unifed States. When Prime Minister Mzali came 
to:Washington, he was given assurances that, in 
1983, Tunisia would receive $140 million for pur- 
chasing surface-to-air missiles. Besides, Washington 
is providing Tunisia with transport aircraft, anti-tank 
rockets, and light artillery pieces, and frains officers 
for its armed forces. 

Military cooperation between the two countries 
became regular when a mixed Tunisian-Ainerican 
military commission was set up in November 1981 
fo investigate various aspects of supplying Ameri- 
can weapons for Tunisia in order fo strengthen and 
nodernise ifs asmed forces, which, a cording to tha 
Tunisian opposition press, “vould cost “pproximately 
3450 .oillion. Many experts and some \VYostern 
sublicstions believe that \W chingfon sceks fo fie 
“ynisia lo NAIO's southern flank and to incke use 
f the country's straufegic locefion in the /Acdit-rra- 
.2an. The United Stales has repeatedly claimed fo 
‘2 a “guarantor of Tunisia’s security” and promised 
irect military support if requested by the Tunisian 
!-adership. In exchange, Tunisia periniis US war- 
ships to visit its seaports when they choose end US 
aircrult to use its runways. The Tunisian leadership 
has denied point-blank, however, the :zport by the 
Parisian bi-weekly Afrique-Asie alleging that there 
are US war bases on Tunisian ferrifory. 

Tunisia’s rapprochement with the United States, 
specially in the military sphere, is causing concern 
ad discontent among the Tunisiaa public. The 

wonthly Dé:nevercti2 indicated, for instance, that 
“American weapons may upset the delicate balance 
of internal forces in Tunisia... maintained for many 
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years by Bourguiba, and complicate the situation in 
the /Aaghreb”. When US Vice-President George Bush 
visit.-d Tunisia in Scptember 1983, the Gen-ral Sec- 
rctary of the Tunisian Communist Party, Mouham- 
med Harmel, said that “the visit is like a »>rovoca- 
tion, since it is timed to coincide with the first anni- 
versary of the massacre at Sabra and Shatila, for 
‘which the US responsibility is as evident as its hos- 
iity towards the Palestinian revolution, and its so- 
jtarity with Israel”. 

fhat “solidarity” was in evidence «nce again 
during Tel Aviv‘s recent act of ferrorism, the bornb- 
ing of the PLO’s headquurters in Tunisia. The !sraeli 
barbarous act resulted not only in material damage 
and casualfies, but also moral and political damage 
to Tel-Aviv. The worldwid2 oufrage was especially 
sirong since Tunisia has never comniited any ag- 
gression, strictly follows the principle of settling 
foreign-policy problems peacefully, has offen acted 
as mediator in handling such problems, and hosts 
major international mectings, for which it has been 
called “the country of dialogue”. 

It was not mere chance that, after President Sa- 
dat of Egypt signed the capifulatory Cainp David 
Agreement, the all-Arab summit decided to transfer 
the Arab League Headquarters from Cairo to Tunis. 
At their meeting in Fez in 1982, the Arab Icaders 
earmarked $30 million for a new building to house 
the headquarters. Work is now in progress, and 
there is every reason to believe that the building 
will be completed as planned, by August 1986. The 
French daily Le Monde has called the project “the 
construction of Arab unity”, which is the goal of all 
Arab League members and its Secretary-General 
Ch. Clebey, a Tunisian, re-elected in 1984. 

In general, Tunisian diplomacy plays a positive 
.ole in the fair Middle-East settlement, and in coo- 
peration and goodneighbourly relations among all 
ations. 


* * * 


At present, in the ‘Wost as well as in Tunisia, 
there is a lot of specultion on what will hopreen to 
the country “afler Bourguiba". Many expri4s be- 
lieve that the aggravation of internal probloms, the 
struggle for the presidency, waged for many years 
by various clans and becoming increasigly fierce 
because Bourquiba is old and may soon leave the 
Tunisian political scene -all this may lead “the mili- 
tary to reconsider their duty to the nation, in order 
fo prevent anarchy and chaos”. 

The Tunisian government has been taking good 
care to ensure the “purity” of the army: the military 
are barred from elections, and have no right fo en- 
gace in political activities, not even within the rul- 
ing Social.st Destourian Party. The armed forces 
have never taken part in political decision-making, 
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nor at!-mpted any coups. They have been a fool of 
the civilian authorities, subordinate fo a civilian 
Minister of Defence. On two occasions, in 1978 and 
1984, the government used troops fo “restore law 
and order” in the country. In both cases the military 
exercised control over the Ministry of the lnfcrior 
and, on accuimplishing their mission, returned to 
barracks. 

In January 1984, army officers were placed in 
command of the national security service, national 
guard, and police, which are structurally organic to 
the Ministry of the Inferior. J-une Afrique then 
comm. ‘ed that Prime Minister Mohammed Mzali 
who is :lso Minister of the Interior, wanted fo lean 
on “disciplined military men" in order to keep the 
regime alive. 

According to the American Ati ‘dle Exst Journal, 
the current developments in Tunisia indicate a cri- 


‘sis of the policy of the Socialist Destourian_ Party. It 


has becoine clear that the Wesfern-type modernisa- 
tion will not bring “universal national prosperity”, 
which the Tunisian leaders have declared as their 
ullimate goal. Many Destourians feel their party's 
prestige needs resforing, so they are calling more 
and more loudly for sfructural reforms, a gradual 
democratisation of public life, a change in Tunisia’s 
foreign policy, and a search for new sources of sta- 
te revenue, so that the national economy might be 
revitalised and the acute social problems be solved. 

Yet no mater what turn developments might 
fake, few Tunisians see the fourth decade of their 
country’s independence as placid. a 


"Asia and Africa Today", 1986, No 4 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


SCIENTIFIC-TECHNICAL PROGRESS SEEN AS IMPERIALIST WEAPON 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 39-41 


[Article by Cand. Sc. (Econ.) Boris Porfiryev] 


{Text } 


t fhe present stage in man- 

kind’s development, scientific 
and technological progress has 
become a mighty factor trans- 
forming virtually all aspects of 
the life of society and accelerat- 
ing socio-economic processes 
both in individual states and the 
world as a whole. This is of par- 
ficular importance for develop- 
ing countries, which cannot solve 
their key problems of overcom- 
ing backwardness and poverty, 
of raising the population's cultur- 
al standard, etc., within an histo- 
rically acceptable time if they 
remain on the sidelines of the 
worldwide scientific and fechno- 
logical revolution. 


A VITAL NECTSSITY 


The young states can hardly 
solve these problems themselves 
because of their low scientific 
and technical potential. Early in 
the 1980s, the developing coun- 
tries accounted for only 12 per 
cent of all scientists and engi- 
neers in the world, who are enga- 
ged in research and deveclop- 
ment, and for only four per cent 
of world outlays to these ends. 

They own about six per cent 


of the registered patents, a- 


mere one per cent of them being 
controlled by national bodies; 


account for three to four per 
cent of world machinery and 
equipment exports but for 30 per 
cent of their imports. 

The limited scope of national 
scientific and technical possibili- 
ties determines the emergent 
countries’ dependence on an in- 
flow of scientific and technical 
accomplishments. On the whole 
fheir purchases’ of _ licenses, 
know-how, machirery and cquip- 
ment grew from $13 billion in 
1965 te $154 billion in 1980. if 
ft cse states’ payments for va- 
rious engineering services are 
added, the sum total of their ex- 
penditures on purchasin: foreign 
scientific and technical « -perien- 
ce in its various forms was about 
$200 billion in 1980, or 15 per 
cent of their GNP. 

So, although the develop- 
ment strategy of the young sta- 
tes for the 1980s sets the forma- 
tion and strengthening of nation- 
al scientific and technical pofen- 
tials (this being achieved so far 
with great difficulty and at the 
cost of considerable time and 
money) as one of the most im- 
portant tasks, under the given 
conditions these countries are 
forced to rely mostly on import- 
ed achicvements of modern  sci- 
ence and fechnology from deve- 
loped states. 











Early in the 1980s, fransna- 
tional corporations accounted for 
more than four-fifths of the new- 
ly-independent states’ imports of 
technology, with US TNCs ac- 
counting for about two-thirds. 
As a result, it is in the scientific 
sphere that the developing 
countries are most dependent 
on the industrial capitalist coun- 
tries and their TNCs, above all 
on US monopolies, compared to 
the other sectors of the econo- 
my. “Taking advantage of the 
economic and technological de- 
pendence of the newly-free 
countries and their unequal sta- 
tus in the world capitalist econo- 
my, imperialism mercilessly ex- 
ploits them. It is exacting tribufes 
that run into billions of dollars, 
and which are exhausting the 
economies of those sfafes”, notes 
the new edition of the CPSU Pro- 
gramme. 

From the standpoint of poli- 
tical economy, it is proper to 
regard “technological iinperial- 
ism” as a variety of neocolonial- 
ism in the sphere of science and 
technology not limifed just to 
that of the technological exchan- 
ge between newly-free and de- 
veloped capitalist states. 

Such imperialist policy pur- 
sues a dual aim: on the one 
hand, to strengthen state mono- 
poly capitalism in the centres of 
the world cepitalist system at the 
expense of the newly-free coun- 
tries and, on the other, to create 
additional difficulties for the lat- 
ter in their advance towards in- 
dependence. These interconnect- 
ed aims of a long-term, strafegic 
nature predefermine the two 
main directions in the pursuance 
of the policy of “technological 
imperialism”, which we shall 
now consider. 


EXPORT OF TECHNOLOGY: THE TNC 
AS BOTH PROVICER AND RECIPIENT 


Deliveries of technology to 
the yqung states by developed 
capitalist countries, above all by 
their TNCs, form one of these di- 


rections, but the way the TNCs 
are carrying this out is nothing 
but a cunningly camoufleged 
system of exploitation and de- 
ception of the young states. 

First, the overwhelming part 
of the technology from Western 
countries is sent by TNC parent 
companies to their subsidiaries 
in young states. According fo 
various estimates, intra-corporate 
deliveries account for 75 to 85 
pi- cout of the value of {fal 
tre asfers of fechnol «yy fo Jceve- 
lo. ing countriss, wiereas sales 
to invependeat compinies of 
th -se sii-s amount, at best, fo 
caly a quarter of the «' ove vo- 
lune. This limits the technical 
m: derni: stion of the newly-free 
countries’ national industries fo 
fhe nairow sector of the  subsi- 
diaries of Western TNCs, which 
are only very loosely infegrated 
with the local reproduction pro- 
cess. 

All this throws a fotally diffe- 


‘rent light on such an indicator 


as fhe sum of payments made by 
the newly-fr:-e states for the 
fechnology fiey receive from 
the TNCs—-an indicator that 
bourgeois economists, by fhe 
way, use fo illustrate the “grow- 
ing” technological assistance to 
developing countries. Yet taken 
by ifself, wifhout identifying the 
ulfimate user of the technology 
in nevwly-free countries, it only 
camouflages the frue, selfish aims 
of the international monopolies. 
The fechnological “assistance” fo 
the newly-free stafes thus adver- 
tised serves, quite obviously, the 
aims of their independent econo- 
mic, scientific and technical de- 
velopment only in a very limited 
way. 
Second, the TNCs accom- 
pany the sale of fechnology to 
developing countries with all 
sorts of restrictive business prac- 
tice. Let us dwell only on the so- 
cio-economic consequences of 
their application in the emergent 
states. One is the artificial bal- 
looning of these states’ outlays 
on technology imports as a result 














of the jacking up of license pay- 
ments and also the constant 
growth of so-called obligatory 
purchases (the technology pur- 
chaser’s commitment to buy the 
materials and equipment listed in 


the contract solely from the li- ~ 


censor). Developing countries 
also suffer considerable losses 
because fransnafional corpora- 
tions inflate the prices of pro- 
ducts bearing the firm’s trade 
mark above all medicines, the 
increase being three- or four- 
fold, and,  -2n, af times 40-fold, 

According fo UNCTAD | esti- 
mates, the eatra paymants by the 
young states just for importing 
licences, know-how and stipulat- 
ed supplies from countries be- 
loigiag fo fhe Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) amounted to 
$ 20-40 billion in the late 1970s. 
This seriously depletes the new- 
ly-free countries’ already limited 
financial resources and reduces 
the possibility of accumulating 
the resources required for acce- 
lerating their economic,  scienti- 
fic and fechnical growth. 

In -ddifion, the TNCs’ appli- 
cation of resiricfive ferms for the 
use of license . greements, pa- 
tent rights and trade marks in 
developing countries greatly 
hampers the vitally important 
process of their industrialisation 
and economic decolonisation. 

Third, the [NCs take advan- 
tage of the insufficient technical 
knowledge of the employees of 
the technology-purchasing firms 
and agencies in developing 
countries, fo sell them technolo- 
gies that, quife offen, do not com- 
ply with the young states’ most 
pressing requirements. For exam- 
ple, licenses are sold and enter- 
prises are built intended to pro- 
duce consumer goods for the éli- 
te (cars, expensive beverages, 
etc.). 

The fechnology supplied by 
the TNCs to newly-emergent 
countries has been developed in 
imperialist states and reflects the 
organic and fechnical structure 





of capital in an advanced econo- 
my: in many _ insfances if is ex- 
cessively capifal-intensive and 
foo sophisticated for local spe- 
cialists. 

The TNCs also build in deve- 
loping countries enferprises that 
employ obsolete technological 
processes in order fo save on 
their costs, specially on ecologic- 
al moniforing mcasures. This is 
eloquently illusfrafzd by the fra- 
gedy that occurred late in 1984 
in the Indian town of Bhopal 
where a leakage of a toxic agent 
at an enterprise belonging fo a 
subcidiary of Union Cocbide, an 
American TNC, cost thovesnds of 
local residents their lives or 
health. It is indicative thet, at its 
enterprise in Woo !bine, Ceor- 
gia, Union Carbide has long 
since abandoned the {echnology 
for producing this parficular che- 
mical for considerations of cco- 
logical safety. 

Now the managers of TNCs 
are trying fo use the fragedy in 
Bhopal fo blackmail developing 


- countries by scaring them with a 


possible refusal to sell technolo- 
gy. “Il think the transnationals of 
Japan, Western Europe and the 
United Stafes should think again 
whether they should continue to 
deliver modern [?—B. P.] fech- 
nology to developing countries.” 

It is obvious, however, that 
the newly-free countries need to 
import technology, including 
modern one, but its deliveries 
and use should not go against 
the inferests of those countries’ 
national development. 


ENRICHMENT BY PLUNDER 


The aim of the other strate- 
gic direction in the policy of 
“technological imperialism” is to 
strengthen tle economic base of 
the leading capitalist states 
plundering the scientific and 
technical potential of developing 
countries, primarily by luring 
away their skilled personnel. In 
his interview for the American 





Time magazine Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, spoke 
of the USA's desire to gain ac- 
cess fo high fechnology by all 
possible means and particularly 
stressed the use of specific meth- 
ods, such as the brain drain 
from the newly-independent sta- 
fes. 

Some 400,000-500,000 qua- 
lified experts from young sfates 
were employed in developed 
capitalist countries early in the 
1980s, this figure constituting 
about a third of the fofal number 
of scientists, engineers and doc- 
fors now working in all the new- 
' ind: oendent countries. This is 

Viimes wore then the nub. r of 
caciliets vho intited all the 

‘ulifie and f-chnical fransfor- 
ations in the now — industrially 
d2veloped countries at the end 
of the 19th century. In the Unit- 
«ed Stales alone there are now 
nearly 100,000 Arab specialists, 
aimnong them 25,0900 helding doc- 
‘oraies in medicine. 

The brain drain from the de- 
sloping countries is great both 
‘ssolufely and relatively. Ac- 
ording to UNCTAD, from 20 to 
/0 per cent of the specialists 

from young states sraauating 
annually do not return home. . 

T. Zahlan, a Lebanese expert 
on the problems of the brain 
drain, nofes that “the exodus of 
specialits from developing 
countries takes place precisely 
in the fields for which these 
stales import foreign [fech- 
nological.—B. P.] experience”. 
So there exists a mechanism for 
the dual plunder of developing 
countries by methods of scienti- 
fic and technical neocolonialism. 
On the one hand, by luring skil- 
led specialists away from these 
countries, considerable sums are 
saved on training specialists in 
the cifadels of imperialism. Ac- 
cording to existing estimates, the 
Western countries made a profit 
of some $30 billion on luring 
specialists in the 1980s. As a 
result, however, the developing 
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countries suffered a loss of more 
than $20 billion (in 1982 prices). 
On the other hand, the shortage 
of specialists in the young states 
resulfing from this practice is 
“compensated” for by fechnolo- 
gy sold to them by the TNCs at 
a monopoly high price, this pro- 
viding the corporations with pro- 
fits measured in billions. 

There exists yet another spe- 
cific form of plunder of develop- 
ing countries—that of their gene 
stock of seeds, above all of food 
crops. According fo the most 
modest estimates, these coun- 
fries are the habitat of at least 
two-thirds of the Earth’s main 
food crops, but they control 
only 28 per cent of the world 
gene stock of cereals, whereas 
the correspending figure for the 
developed « ,pitalist sfafes ex- 
ceeds 40 per cent. The TNCs 
control two-thirds of the grade 
seeds of bananas and more than 
half the natural rubber (hevea). 
Of the almost 1,800 sfafe and 
private firms .ngeged in the 
seed frade in the non socialist 
world, 500 are subsidisires of 
TNCs, while snofher 300 have 
binding cout: scts with them. 

The TNCs get most of their 
sceds) fr.un the countries in 
which these s «ds grow. Thus, 
farm. rs in the Northwest of fhe 
United Stafes use varicties of 
wheat grown from seeds brought 
from Turkey some 15 years ago. 
As ar sult, they have managed 
fo reduce -‘iarply losses from 
stalk rust cid save at leost three 
million dollars annually. In the 
late 1970s, the profits of fhe 16 
leading TNCs trading in hybrid 
seeds evolved on the basis of 
local sorts of food crop, that had 
becn taken free of charge from 
vuveloping countries (fo put it 
bluntly, stolen from them), rea- 
ched $3.4 billion. 

The TNCs also make just’ as 
much profit from importing the 
seeds of medicinal herbs from 
developing countries. According 
fo data published by the well- 
known West German concern 











Bayer, herbs account for 40 per 
cent of the initial products for 
the pharmaceutical industry in 
Western countries and for up to 
90 per cent in the production of 
antibiotics and tranquilisers. The 
medicines are then sold in deve- 
loping countries at a very high 
price. 

The young states’ total losses 
@s a consequence of TNC ‘activi- 
ties amount to billions of dollars. 
_ This form of “technological 
imperialism” is fraught with a 
special danger for the newly-in- 
dependent countries in that it 
limits their prospects for further 
devclopment of the “green revo- 
lution” there on a local material 
(biological) basis and reduces 
the scope for future local studies 
in the field of genetic engineer- 
ing. This may constitute a serious 
clstocle fo the solution of the 
vitally important food problem 
in the young stafes. Last but not 
least, tangible ecological dama- 
ge is inflicted on them by the 
impoverishment of the national 
gene sfock of plants and their 
replacement with hybrids that 
are not usually suifed to local 
natural conditions. 
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Such,- evidently, are the main 
proble:.s facing the cimergent 
stafes as a result of the policy of 
“technological imperialism”. The 
last decade had witnesses a cer- 
tain intensification of the deve- 
loping countries’ counteraction 
fo the most odiose forias of this 
policy (for instance, restrictions 
imposed on the activities of the 
TNCs) above all in the con- 
text of the struggle to esta- 
blish a new _ international 
economic order. Their efforts in 
this field (in particular in 
UNCTAD and ofher Unifed Na- 
tions agencies) have the vigo- 
rous support of socialist coun-. 
tries, in parficular the Soviet 
Union, which pursue a technolo- 
gical policy in relation to the 
developing countries that differs 
fundamentally from that of the 
developed capitalist states. The 
scientific, technical and econo- 
mic cooperation of the USSR and 
other CMEA_ countries with 
the young states has always 
been based on the principles 
of equality and mutual advant- 
age of the sides and will conti- 
nue fo be so. a 








THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


EMPLOYMENT QUESTION IN ASIAN COUNTRIES ANALYZED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 53-56 
{Article by Cand. Sc. (Econ.) Nikolai Markov] 


{Text ] : : 
Capitilist modernisation of the economy in 


some newly-free countries of South and Southeast 
Asia has been accompanied, on the one hand, by 
development of the productive forces and, on the 
other, by a growth of regional inequality, a dec- 
line in many traditional industries, proletarisa- 
‘jon of small owners and, as a result, aggrava- 
tion of the unemployment problem. 

The worsening of this problem is largely con- 
nected with the economic disorders that have 
afflicted the world capitalist system in recent de- 
cades, such as the energy crisis and_ cyclical 
slumps in the chief imperialist states, which have 
led to a sharp deterioration of the monetary situa- 
tion in the majority of Asian countries in the 
1980s. Many of them have had to «ut back state 
investment and outlays on public-works program- 
mes and to introduce additional import restric- 
tions. 

A major contradiction in the development of 
pt ays states is linked with the fact that it 
is taking place during the scientific and technolo- 
gical revolution which, being an objective world- 
wide economic process, makes a universal demand 
for a change in the productive forces. The intro- 
duction ef microelectronic technology paves the 
way for more extensive use of automation and re- 
duces the labour intensity of modern production. 
At the same time, most countries under discussion 
are characterised by highly dynamic population 
processes. As a result, the gap between the supply 
of and demand forlabour resources is ever more 
widening. 


During the 1970s, most states in the region 
showed a growth rate of jobs somewhat higher 
than that of the gainfully employed population, 
yet this did not prevent a further increase in the 
number of fully and partially unemployed. In our 
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estimate, during this period the number went up 
by 30 to 40 million and, by the early 1980s, reach- 
ed 180-200 million. 

Despite a relatively high rate of industrial con- 
struction, in the 1970s the :azodern sector in the 
newly-free countries of Asia could absorb only a 
small part of the increment in the work force. As 
before, the bulk of this increment settled in the 
traditional sector of the economy like small indu- 
stries and handicrafts, services and agriculture. 
In India, for example, about two-thirds of all 
young people were obliged to seek means of sub- 
sistence in the traditional urban sector and in the 
countryside. In other words, only a comparatively 
small part of the gainfully employed population 
was made up of wage-workers. The lion's share 
of the work force was concentrated on rural hold- 
ings. Thus, in the 1970s, despite the sliding share 
of the agrarian sector in total employment of 
most states of the region, the absolute numbers of 
agricultural population continued to grow. In the 
early 1980s, it accounted for over a half of labour 
resources. 

As already stated, the unemployinent problem 
has been partly compounded by population fac- 
tors. Despite the fall in the rate of natural popu- 
lation increment from 2.3 per cent in the 1960s to 
1.9 per cent in the 1970s, the growth rate of the 
work force (because of the “population boom” 
during the previous decade) showed an increase. 
Over the past decade it went up in most states of 
the region, excluding Afghanistan and Bangla- 
desh, and varied from 1.7 to 3.6 per cent'. Over 
the same period, the gainfully employed popula- 
tion continued to increase on average by 10 to 
14 million a year?. If this trend persists, in order 
to provide employment for young people joining 
the work force, Asian countries will have to 
create 300 inillion new jobs between 1980 and the 
year 2000. 

The fulfilment of this truly mammoth task is 
complicated by a nuinber of factors, including 
structural shifts under way in the economies of 
Asian countries. The point is that, over the past 
10-15 years, many of them have passed the exten- 
sive phase of industrialisation when industries 
working for the inass consumer and demanding 
great labour force are created, as well as related 
branches of the infrastructure. At present, their 
industrial structure needs a higher share of rather 
capital-intensive branches. 


om —_————_— 


' ESCAP, Economic and Social Survey, Op. cit. 1979, 
Bangkok 1980, Tab. 15, p. 94, Tab. 16, p. 95, 1982, Bangkok 
1983, Tab. 1, 35, p. 82 

2 Estimated on the basis of ESCAP, Economic and So- 
cial Survey, Op. cit., 1978, Bangkok, 1979, Tab. 50, p. 101. 








This tendency has been demonstrated especial- 
ly clearly by such active exporters of industrial 
commodities as Taiwan, Singapore, Hong Kong 
and South Korea. Because of the deteriorating si- 
tuation on the world markets for their labour-in- 
tensive products (toys, clothes, textiles, footwear, 
the simplest electronic appliances) these countries 
have begun to mount accelerated production and 
export of high-technology industrial commodities 
from the second half of the 1970s. The ships, stcel, 
separate blocks or parts of computers, medical de- 
vices, etc., enjoy a high and relatively stable de- 
mand on world markets and their production re- 
quires, as a rule, a smaller input of live labour 
than the simplest consimer goods do. This, natu- 
rally, slows down the growth of industrial employ- 
ment. 

Substantial shifts have also taken place in the 
economic structures of the rich oil-exporting coun- 
tries of the Persian Gulf, which, by the early 1980s, 
had almost finished the construction of their soci- 
al and production infrastructures. The main objec- 
tive of their strategy now is to-create capital-in- 
tensive industries, above all branches of the pe- 
trochemical complex, which is bound to limit these 
countries’ needs for imported unskilled labour, 
coming, in particular, from South and Southeast 
Asia and, conversely, to increase the demand for 
highly qualified and experienced personnel, which 
are badly needed by the labour-exporting coun- 
tries, too. 

It should be stressed that many Asian develop- 
ing countries (Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, the 
Philippines) had, by the carly 1980s, largely ex- 
hausted the possibility of expanding their arable 
land. Agriculture, a “reservoir” absorbing the 
lion’s share of the able-bodied people increment, 
is beginning to spill over, so its capacity increas- 
ingly depends on the growth of investment in the 
technical and economic reconstruction of the coun- 
tryside, and on serious institutional and social 
transformations, above all radical agrarian re- 
forms. In this connection, special importance at- 
taches to the task of shifling a part of surplus la- 
bour resources from rural areas to the industrial 
sector. 

In the meantime, some fresh trends in the 
world capitalist economy that came to light in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s set additional limita- 
tions on the countries attempting to enlarge em- 
ployment by exporting labour-intensive commodi- 
ties. Let us mention some of these limitations. 

First, the use of microprocessors, robots and 
other means of automation that substantially rai- 
se labour productivity in light industry, does not 
induce devcloped capitalist countries to move 
these branches to the periphery. 

Second, China’s growing exports of labour-in- 
tensive commodities, coupled with the increasing 
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number of exporters from various parts of the de- 
veloping world, not only intensify competition on 
world markets, but also raise outlays entailed by 
an export-oriented policy (the latter also being 
affected by the mounting price of international 
credit, which scems to become long-term in na- 
ture). 

Third, the deceleration of economic growth 
expected to take place within the next 10-20 years 
in the industrialised capitalist states (combined 
with shifts in the structure of consumption) will 
tend to reduce their demand for many industrial 
consumer goods. 

Fourth, as a result of the capitalist countries’ 
protectionist policy, which also seems to be long- 
term, the conditions for marketing labour-intensive 
commodities will deteriorate. Thus, the problein of 
making gainful use of labour resources during the 
1980s acquires special topicality and acuteness for 
the young states of Asia. The task of giving jobs 
to the accumulated unemployed and creating a 
great number of jobs for young people demands 
that the state take vigorous steps in this direc- 


tion. 
* x * 


During the 1970s and early 1980s, certain 
shifts occurred in employment policy, which may 
be summarised as follows. While still viewing 
employment as a function of capital accumulation 
or of the rate of ecsnomic growth, the developing 
countries of Asia have begun to pay more atten- 
tion to the structural aspects of reproduction and 
capital formation. They aim, in particular, to 
choose a technological, branch arid geographic 
structure of investments that would enhance the 
labour intensity of the economy and ensure dyna- 
mic rates of economic growth. 

New objectives have been given priority in em- 
ployment policy. Its focus has been shifted from 
expanding employment in the modern sector to 
increasing possibilities for “self-employment” in 
the traditional sectors, from increasing the number 
of jobs in the urban (industrial) sector to stimu- 
lating employment in agriculture. At present, the 
economic policy of the young states of the region 
is more cognizant than before of the interconnec- 
tion between the problems of employment and 
those of poverty, income redistribution and rais- 
ing the productivity of traditional labour. More 
attention is being focused on raising the produc- 
tivity of small holdings, developing backward re- 
gions, the social and production infrastructure in 
rural areas, 

In parallel, a number of young states have un- 
derfaken rcuewed cflorts to make industry more 
jabour-infensive. In particular, they have stopped 
credit and fiscal privileges to capital-intensive me- 
thods of production and introduced incentives to 
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small factories and handicrafts. Thus, India’s 5th 
Five-Year Plan envisaged a ticbling of invest- 
ment in rural handicrafts and sinall urban indu- 
stries. 

Some states of the region have introduced ad- 
ditional customs, fiscal and financial privileges to 
boost small-scale production. These industries 
have been guaranteed bank credits, raw material 
supplies at controlled prices, extensive assistance 
in technology, exploitation, inan«vement and mar- 
keting, favourable terms for iniports of complete 
plant, etc. For example, during the 1970s !ndo- 
nesia lowered taxes on tobacco goods produced by 
local small factories. In the Philippines, family 
enterprises registered with the National Agency 
for Handicrafts Development, received credit on 
favourable terins, as well as privileges when pur- 
chasing industrial goods and selling their own. 
Besides, these enterprises were exempted from the 
legislation setting minimum wages. 

In order to reduce the competition between 
small and big industries, some countries of Asia 
have reserved certain spheres of industrial acti- 
vity for smal] factories. 

To weaken incentives to capital-intensive me- 
thods of production, Bangladesh, Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Sri Lanka have increased the 
rate of interest on borrowed capital. Certain coun- 
tries have introduced various privileges encourag- 
ing labour-intensive industries and capital-saving 
technology. Indonesia, in particular, “favours in- 
{ensive industries with an additional year of tax 
holiday if the new investinent creates more than 
2,000 jobs and has a capital-labour ratio of less 
than $5,000". India also has reviewed the role 
of tax privileges in expanding emploxment, and 
sic= .ca certain incentives to « apiial intensive tech- 
nology. 

Labour-intensiye export-oriented production is 
an important and reiatively new :neans of stimu- 
lafing industrial employment. In this connection, 
mention should be made of the so-called free trade 
zones created for private foreign factories specia- 
lising in the export and re-export of labour-inten- 
sive goods, particularly textiles, footwear, electro- 
nic consumer goods, etc. 


* * * 

During the 1970s, considerable attention was 
paid to expansion and improvement of cmploy- 
ment in the traditional sectors of town and espe- 
cially the countryside. To cope with this task, they 


3 ESCAP, Economic Survey. Op. cit., Bangkok 1983, 
p. 149. ' 
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raised the productivity of sinall and very small 
holdings and introduced additional tax incentives, 
provided wider access to bank credit, the transport 
and social infrastructure, technical and agricultu- 
ral services, supplies of fuel, zaw materials, ferti- 
lizer and high-quality seeds. The introduction of 
programmes for comprchensive development of ru- 
ral areas, such as Kabupaten in Indonesia, Tam- 
bon in Thailand, and various programmes in Ban- 
gladesh and India, raised hopes for higher levels 
of employment and a better “quality of life” for 
the poorest strata in the village. It also gave ho- 
pes for higher productivity of peasant holdings 
through the development of production and social 
infrastructures: land conservation, restoration of 
forests, land improvement, construction of motor- 
road networks, of cheap housing and schools in 
the countryside, water supply, etc. As a result of 
the land reform and redistribution, the situation 
of tenants, small holders and landless pcasants 
has improved in a number of Asian countries. 
Even though most of these programmes could 
not change the employment situation radically 
(jobs were given for a relatively short time), they 
did provide temporary employment for an impres- 
sive iitimber of people. In India, for example, at 
least one million jobs a year were created by the 
Extraordinary Scheme for Rural J nployment. 
Another Indian programine, the Scheme for Gua- 
raiitced Employment, adopted in the state of Ma- 
harashtra and known worldwide (it absorbed 
about 10 per cent of the state government's expen- 
diture) provided jobs for about 800,000 people. 


* * * 


On the whole, measures to stimulate employ- 
ment in the countries with capitalist economies 
have been rather contradictory. On the one hand, 
the governments take steps to create new jobs, on 
the other, they use numerous incentives to boost 
private investment. These incentives, including 
credit on favourable terms, tax privileges, accele- 
rated depreciation, artificially lower the market 
cost of capital resources, promote the use of capi- 
tal-intensive methods of production and thus slow 
down the growth of employinent. The said incenti- 
ves result, in practice, not in a growth of private 
investment, but in accclerated enrichment of capi- 
tal owners and in growing inequality. 

It is indicative that, in the countries where the 
level of subsidies (overt and covert) to private 
investors has been lowered substantially and whe- 
re altention is focused on improving general cco- 
nomic conditions (through expansion of private 
credit with a simultaneous growth of interest ra- 
tes, promotion of competition,etc.), production 
employment has increased markedly. It is likely 
that abolition of unjustifiably extensive privileges 
for private investors would not lower the level of 
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a cumulation, but would undoubtedly have a posi- 
tive effect on the structure of income distribution 
and the einployment situation. 

The contradictory nature of state capitalist 
employment policy is also manifested in the fact 
that a large part of the subsidies for hiring addi- 
tional labour goes, in many cases, to big and me- 
dium-sized enterprises with a relatively high level 
of capital-intensive production. Besides, in a num- 
ber of newly-free countries of Asia, expenditure on 
stimulating employment proves too high and too 
burdensome on the state budget. Leading, in the 
short term, to an increase in the number of jobs, 
state policy also tends to slow down modernisation 
of production and maintains entciprises with a 
low profitability. As a result, the yiowth of !abour 
productivity in the national economy as a whole 
slows down and the long-term solution of the em- 
ployment problem becomes even more difficult. In 
India, for example, the annual expenditure on sub- 
sidising full employment of one person at the ex- 
pense of share discount has reached, in the 
sugar refincries, 880 rupees and, in the handicraft 
sector of the watch industry, almost 2,700 rupees. 
It is possible that, in some cases, it is preferable 
not *o subsidise employment at unprofitable enter- 
prises, but to use equivalent sums to train or re- 
train qualified personnel, and to invest funds in 
structural changes that would enhance the econo- 
my’s labour capacity in the future. 

The results of public-works programmes in ru- 
ral areas have been equally contradictory. Of cour- 
se, these programmes embrace great numbers of 
people and provide important relief for the rural 
pgor —sinall holders, sinall tenants, farmhands. The 
gains of these strata of the population are, as a 
rule, short-term and much smaller in size than the 
long-teim gains of the owners of big and medium 
production farms, obtained as a result of land. 
improvement and production infrastructure deve- 
lopment. Moreover, the more unfair is land distri- 
bution, the more irregular are the gains fiom pub- 
lic-works programmes. Thus, according to the 
World Bank as a result of the proyrainme of rural 
public works in Bangladesh, the profits of land- 
owners from land improvement were = aliost 
400 per cent higher than the incomes of workers 
engaged under the programme. 

Rural public-works programmes stimulate high- 
er land prices, raise the productivity of capital- 
ist farms and promote stratification among pea- 
sants. True, soine countries of the region have tried 
to minimise the gains of landowners from land 
conservation and improvement. In part, they have 
attempted to raise the Ievel and progressiveness 
of taxes on land property, but, perhaps with the 
exception of the Scheme of Guaranteed Employ- 
ment in the Indian state of Maharashtra, this has 
failed to produce any positive results. 
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So the solution of the unemployment issue is 
inseparable from profound social transformations, 
above all in the realm of property. This will also 
greatly affect the outcome of income redistribution 
measures. Quite a potential for increasing the 
nuinber of new jobs and improving the life of the 
poor is contained in rural transformations aimed 
at more equitable distribution of land and water 
resources, as well as at improving the conditions 
of small tenants and farmhands. In other words, a 
radical solution of the unemployment problem 
calls for changes that go beyond partial reforms. 
Only a serious remodelling of the economic and 
social structures, which slow down economic deve- 
lopment and social progress, can put an end to 
dire poverty, hunger and unemployment. 


“Asia and Africa Today", 1986, No 4 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


U.S, ‘PROPAGANDA WAR' DISINFORMATION ASSAILED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 63-65 


[Article by Cand, Sc, (Hist.) Nikolai Yermoshkin: "Ideological Expansion of 
Imperialism" ] 


[Text ] -> he new edition of the Programme of the Com- 


munist Party of the Sovict Union concentrates on 
the great damage inflicled on the pcople’s inner 
world by the anti-humene ideology of modern ca- 
pitalism and the pernicious part played by the bour- 
geois mass mcdia. The gigantic Western propagan- 
da machine is going out of its way to smear the po- 
licy and practice of the states of the socialist com- 
munity in relation io the developing world, to dis- 
credit the doctrine of non-capitalist development, to 
falsify the processes of progressive transformations 
in the newly-free countries, and fo distort the es- 
sence of the nonaligned movement. In the first half 
of the 1980s, the ideological subversions by impe- 
rialism against Asian, African and Latin American 
states already assumed the nature of “psychological 
warfare” elevated, particularly by the United States, 
to the level of state policy. 


THE TARC!' TS CHOSEN BY MISIKFORMERS 


The United States Information Agency (USIA), 
an official body of the US administration, has been 
playing the key role in the ramified network of 
Western propaganda organisations. Former US Pre- 
sident John Kennedy once set the USIA the task of 
depicting the USA everywhere as a democratic, 
strong and dynamic country, called on to guide the 
whole world in its drive towards the common 
goal, and also of frustrating all kinds of hostile at- 
tempts to stand in the way of the achievement of 
the United States’ goals and policies. 

The current master of the White House is no 
longer satisfied with this. Acting in the interests of 
extreme right-wing political quarters and Big Busi- 
ness linked with the US military-industrial complex, 
President Ronald Reagan has declared a “crusade” 
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against communism, social progress and national li- 
beration movements. The notorious “programme for 
democracy and public diplomacy”, which provides 
for broader ideological subversions against pro- 
gressive states and for active interference in their 
internal affairs, has become part and parcel of that 
policy. The latier’s main task is to camouflage Wa- 
shington’s striving for world hegemony, to create 
the impression that the crazy arms race is a normal 
phenomenon, that military force is the only political 
weapon, and that chauvinism and racism are inevi- 
table in international relations. 

Any area of the world where peoples are strug- 
gling for liberation, immediately becomes a target 
for the misinformers. For example, affer the over- 
throw of the Somoza dictatorial regime, Washington's 
official propaganda launched an offensive against 
Nicaragua. The Voice of America spread a concoc- 
tion to the effect that over three thousand of Somo- 
za’s former national guardsmen had been shot in 
Managua, together with their families. The Nicara- 
guan Barricada stressed that these fabrications were 
prepared by numerous Washington experts on “psy- 
chological warfare”. It was the reports of foreign 
correspondents—-eyewitnesses to the developments 
in Nicaragua—that helped disclose this inspired 
campaign. 

Misinformation and manipulation of the facts in 
connection with the developments in Nicaragua are 
nothing but repetition of methods that have long 
been used by the American propaganda machine. 
It is apt to mention that the biggest military adven- 
ture in the history of the USA—its aggression aga- 
inst the DRV—started with the cooked-up fraud 
concerning an “attack by North Vietnamese laun- 
chers” against US ships in ‘he Gulf of Tonkin. A simi- 
larly far-fetched pretext was used for the aggres- 
sion against Grenada. In other words, in our day 
and age imperialism is increasingly active in com- 
bining “gunboat diplomacy” with terroristic and 
ideological subversive activities. 

For example, the US mass media are rather 
“flexible” in describing the developments in Leba- 
non. They write about the “war in Lebanon”, rather 
than about Israeli aggression, passing over Wa- 
shington’s political responsibility for Tel Aviv’s ac- 
tions in silence, hiding it behind a screen of ver- 
biage about the “strategic alliance” between Wa- 
shington and Tel Aviv. 

The attempts to furnish a distorted image of the 
true course of events are combined with blatant 
. and shameless lies. The scandalous story about 
Christopher Johnes, a US journalist, whose article 
“On the Land of Khmers Rouge” carried by The New 
York Times was devoted to his one-month stay in 
Kampuchea among the Pol Pot gangs and his per- 
sonal participation in their inroads is worth men- 
tioning. The aufhor provided a vivid description of 
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their “feats”. In actual fact, he did not go further 

than Switzerland and his dirty “essay” was invented 
from start to finish. 

ched by the bourgeois mass media in connection 

A large-scale propaganda campaign was laun- 

ith 7 min Afyhonisten cod around it. Have 


with the sit: © 
lh clared war -gcinst democra- 


ing unlessh: do an tu 
fic Afyh.nist.n, the impcrictist powers, especially 
the USA, decided to crect a solid wall of misinfor- 
mation Ground that country. While doing everything 
possible fo prevent objective informction about Af- 
ghaunistan from being published in the world press, 
impcrialist propaganda has been spreading fabrica- 
tions about the DRA, frequently referring to 
“eyewitness” accounts by fravcllers and diplomats 
whose names are never mentioned. If «ll fiqures 
published by the Western press during the rccent 
years on losses sustained by the revolutionary for- 
ces of Afghanistan were summed, it would furn 
out that the whole population there had been killed 
twice and all the country’s armed forces had |cen 
destroyed five times. The volume of the ;: 0p gan- 
da spearheaded against the people iid gcvern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan has 
increased 30 fold during the past five years. Over 
50 radio stations are transmitting a total of over 110 
hours of subversive broadcasts a day in the various 
lanquages spoken by the peoples of Afghanistan. 


THE PROPAC AIDA “lHiCH” OF THE CIA 


The imperialist intelligence services have always 
had a perficular interest in the mass media. The pro- 
fession of journalist provides a suitable "cover" for 
spies, giving them the right fo travel all over the 
world and providing them with Icgal access to in- 
formation sources, simplifying mectings with the 
people they need, and granting them b:oad oppor- 
tunities for manipulating public opinion in their own 
and other countries. 

Only a few people know that the US Central In- 
telligence Agency allocates more moncy for spre ad- 
ing misinformation than for fact-finding: over a third 
of its budget is spent on the “distribution of infor- 
mation”, i. e., on the spreading of falsehoods, slan- 
derous reports and diverse concoctions. The New 
York Times, a well informed US paper, admits that, 
in its striving fo shape public opinion, the CIA relies 
on a ramificd network of papers, information servi- 
ces, magazines, publishing houses, and radio sta- 
tions. The “worldwide propaganda network under 
the CIA” (this is what the paper mildly called the 
mass media that have sold themselves to US infelli- 
gence) in different years included up to 800 infor- 
mation services, organisations and private _ indivi- 
duals. In some cases, the CIA merely establishes a 
magazine, news agency or radio station, paying all 
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the expenses through dummies or a fictitious cor- 
poration. In other cases, it purchases a newspaper or 
publishing house in financial difficuities. Even so, 
preference is given to operating bodies of informa- 
tion because, as a rule, this is a cheaper and more 
reliable method. 

' The story about the subversive radio station, The 
Voice of Free Asia, is a case in point. It was set up 
in 1968 ander Rengtok completely on American mo. 
ney ond was later trensferred to Thoiland for a sym- 
bolical payment of one beht. The staff of the r-dio 
station still consits of personnel selectcd by the US 

Intelligence Agency. The material comes mainly 
from the CIA Headquarters. The Voice of Free Africa 
was set up under a similar scheme and with the par- 
ticipation of the South African racists. 

At present, the CIA has over forty subversive 
radio stations throughout the world, each of them 
having ifs own role to play. Some of them are 
smearing the progressive changes in Afghanistan, 
Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea; others are doing 
their best fo undermine the unity of Arab countries; 
yet others are seeking to compromise the policies 
pursued by the leaders of the national liberation 
moveinents in Africa, and all of them together are 
slandering the world socialist system, spreading ta- 
les about the ‘Soviet military threat”, the ubiquitous 
“hand of Moscow”, and so on and so forth. 

Overall, US radio broadcasts are retransmitted 
by more than 5,000 radio stations in different parts 
of the world. US Congress has recently allocated 
about $1 billion fo modernise and build powerful 
fransmiticrs in Spain, Portugal, some mid-East coun- 
tries and Israel. The construction of a new radio 
station in Sri Lanka is nearing completion; a radio 
centre in Morocco is to be commissioned; affilia- 
tions of the CIA subversion centres, i. e., Radios 
Frecdom and Free Europe, have appeared in Pakis- 
tan and Hong Kong. The recent annual report to the 
President and Congress by the American consulta- 
tive commission on public diplomacy recommended 
the launching of a large-scale offensive against the 
socialist countries. The commission advises, among 
other things, that not only radio transmitters, but 
also all the mass media, from the mress fo television, 


be used. 
WHO RULES THE ROOST 


The expansion of the Western mass media in 
the developing countries is largely promoted by the 
latter’s technological dependence on the TNCs pro- 
ducing printing equipment, paper, and radio and 
television apparatus and enjoying a monopoly po- 
sition in publicity. The TNCs, these most avaricious 
monopolies of modern capitalism, are striving to 
gain control of the world’s network of communica- 
+ tions. 
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{ere is a fact testifying to the sway of the TNCs: 
75 per cent of all systems and means of information 
in the capitalist world are controlled by only a few 
leading corporations. Sometimes this leads fo a pa- 
radoxical situation. For c»ample, the two neighbour- 
ing African states, Zaire and Cote d'Ivoire, maintain 
mutual iclephone communications via Paris; Kenyé 
and Tanzania--via London, and Bolivia and Para 
guay—via New York. There is a multitude of such 
examples. It is an open secret that the West spares 
no «fort to preserve its control over the mass me- 
dia of the newly fr-e countries, It is also comuinon 
knowl ae that the biegest Western carncies, in- 
cluding Unite d Pre ss lidern ional, Associak d Press, 
Reuter ond [Trance Presse still scrve as the main 
sources of information for them. These information 
TNCs provide 80 per cent of the news printed or 
fransinitfed by radio and TV in the capitalist world 
(45 icillion words daily). 

Fr. sce Presse cnjoys a_ privileged status in 
fronch spcaking Africa, Reuter- in Asia and in 
Fnglish speaking Africa, Associated Press and Unit- 
ed Press International in Latin America and the Far 
last. In fact, their zones of influence actually coin- 
cide with the borders of the former colonial ¢ :pi- 
res and with the current zones of economic and po- 
litical interests of the USA, Britain and France. No 
wonder they strongly oppose any attempt by the 
newly-free countries to liberate themselves from de- 
pendence by setting up mass media of their own. 

In many developing countries, the share of im- 
ported brosdcasts sometimes reaches 90 per cent, 
because they still suffer from an acute shortage of 
personnel, money, television and radio equipment. 
Every year, Western, mainly American, TV compa- 
nies «:Il and spread abroad material for 300,000 
hours of broadcasting. These broadcasts advertise 
bourgeois idcology and morality, inculcate a con- 
sumer approach, and impose the false criteria of 
social justice, freedom and well-being. 

A similar situation can be observed in publish- 
ing. As a rule, two out of every three books on 
sale in local bookshops are of forcign origin. Ac- 
cording to preliminary data, the sales of books in 
Asia and Africa yield at least $300 million in profits 
for US businessmen. 

Transnational publishing houses that have an op- 
portunity fo use printing equipment in Hong Kong, 
Spain and other countries can put out school teach- 
ing aids cheaper and faster than local publishers. 
For example, in Africa the share of the latter (there 
are 370 of them) in the production of books is only 
10 per cent, whereas 10 foreign publishing houses 
put out the remaining 90 per cent. 








FREEDOM OR SPIRITUAL TONDAGE! 


In fact, over the last quarter century the newly- 
free countries have never virtually halted in their 
resolute struagle for a restructuring of international 
relations in the information sphere and for the es- 
tablishment of national sovereignty in culture and 
communication. 

The elimination of “information imperialism” or, 
as it is also called, “cultural imperialism”, presents 
a prime problem for the young states. Not by chan- 
ce did the 7th Conference of the Heads of State or 
Goverment of the Nonaligned Countries (New 
Delhi, 1983) noted that the setting up of a new in- 
formation order is no less urgent than the estobl’sh- 
ment of a new international cconomic order. 

In the UN and UNESCO, at forums of journalists 
from nonaligned countries and at numerous meet- 
ings and seminars of the International Organisation 
of Journalists, warnings are voiced about the danger 
posed by the ideological offensive launched by the 
West, and a call is heard to counterpose it by joint 
efforts and to introduce more resolutely the cle- 
ments of a new international information order. 

On the initiative of the Group of 77, the 39th 
UN General Assembly adopted by 132 votes to 6 
(the USA, Britain, the FRG, Holland, Israel and Ja- 
pan) a resolution on questions relating to informa- 
tion. The main content of the document is decoloni- 
sation of information, aid to young newly-free sta- 
tes in creating their own information and communi- 
cation infrastructure, in training local journalists and 
specialists in television and radio electronics, and 
improvement of their own mass media. The resolu- 
tion was supported by the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the socialist community. 

The USSR’s stance as reaards the young coun- 
tries implies assistance by word and deed in their 
struggle against “intcllectual colonialism". The So- 
viet Union has always approved of their specific 
steps towards strengthening multifaceted and equi- 
table cooperation between them in the sphere of 
communications and exchange in culture and infor- 
mation. The USSR welcomed the creation of the Ca- 
ribbean, Pan-African, Asiatic and Arab information 
agencies, as well as the Pool of the I:formation 
Agencies of the Nonaligned Countries. ithe Soviet 
Union supplies a variety of equipment and spare 
parts for radio stations, printing shops, factories 
producing TV sets and transistor-radios, for cinema 
studios, and national libraries. The USSR sends So- 
viet specialists to assemble equipment, elaborate 
schemes for developing national means of commu- 
nication, and renders assistance in training per- 
sonnel. | 

Soviet assistance in that field is part of the over- 
all line taken by the socialist community towards 
consolidating cooperation with Asian, African and 
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atin American countries with no strings attached. 
The socialist countries treat with understanding and 
sympathy the urge of the peoples of those con- 
tinents to protect themselves from the ideological 
expansion of imperialism, and put an end to the 
foreign influence on the establishment of their na- 
fional self-awareness. There is no doubt that impor- 
tant steps have been taken and first achievements 
have been scored, but quite a few battles remain fo 
be fought and their success will depend largely on 
the joint and well-coordinated actions of the newly- 
free counties and their natural allies, i. e., the coun- 
tries of the socialist community. - _ a 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


PROGRESS, PROSPECTS FOR ZIMBABWE'S DEVELOPMENT DISCUSSED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 70-73 


{Article by Vladimir Korochantsev] 


(Text ] 


At was in progress in the centre of Sinoia. “From 

this day on, this beautiful snow-white building will 
be called the House of Seven Heroes,” the Mayor of the city 
said. 

Here, in the northwest of the country, in 1966 «even brave 
gucrrilla fighters were killed in an unequal clash with the forces 
of racist-colonialist Rhodesia. 

Zimbabweans revere the sacred memory of al! those who 
sacrificed their lives for freedom; their feats have been descri- 
bed by writers and poets. The government has decided to 
give material assistance to the families of patriots who perished 
in the struggle. To erase the memory of the evil past, the 
peoplé’s power is renaming the towns, villages, streets, rivers, 
sometimes even streams and hills, giving them either the names 
of renowned ancestors, or the fighters who delivered them 
from the Smith regime. 


"The new names give more self-respect and dignity to our 
people.” stressed Mike Menyati, a well-known Zimbabwean 
journalist. 


The country’s choice of a socialist course was clearly reite- 
rated by the Zimbabwe African National Union—Patriotic Front 
(ZANU--PF), the country’s ruling party, at its Second Congress, 
held in August 1984. *ctoslly, the choice was mode back 
furing the national lib« ration war: the alicrncafive was « ither 
fo languish under the yoke of di pendence En the outskirts 
of the world copitalist system, cven affer vict ry, or to live 
as they sow fit and build a society with no «<ploitation of 
man by man-but they had to build if in catrcincly dificult 
conditions. 

Todey, too, one has only fo walk along the sirects of 
Harare, capital of the Republic, to realise the tight grip main- 
tained by the 300 imperialist monopolies that have seized the 
Zimbabwean economy. Signboards in Granitside, the business 
contre of Herere, cry out the names of Lonrho, Anglo-Ameri- 
can, Ric-Tinto, Union Carbide and other corporations. British 
banks dominate finances; American, South African, British firms 
Jominaie industry. 

Some of the villas Lclonging fo Eurcpeans are real palaces. 
One day Smith himself outlined the “ideals” of the while co- 
lonisers, the “masters of Africa”: he promised three black 
servants, ‘wo cars, a@ swimming pool and a tennis court for 
every he» hold. Against the beckdrop of the oppressed majo- 
rity's poverty and suffering, the wealth of a handful of colo- 
nialists wos di«gusting. 

Under the circumstances, cooperation—even mere coexis- 
tence between the two races— seemed incredible ard ulopian 
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in April 1980, when the independent Republic of Zimbabwe 
was proclaimed. Smith’s propaganda screamed to the whole 
world that if the Blacks were not suppressed, they would crush 
the Whites. The tune was readily picked up by the Wesifern 
mass media, 

“Our fears have vanished entirely,” says Prime Minister Ro- 
bert Mugabe, Chairman of the 7ANU-—-PF, who has spent half 
his life in a racist prison. “The policy of nafional reconcilia- 
tion has secured the smooth development of a multi-racial so- 
ciety; it was promoted by our entirely desegregated institu- 
tions like schools, hospitals, sports and recreation centres. The 
problem of racism does not exist in Zimbabwe any more.” 

Indecd, the Shona, Ndebele, Kalanda, Venda, Tsonga, and 
Shangani nationalilies, as well as ‘le Bish, Afrikaners, Ita- 
lians, Greeks, and Portuguese- live .ccording to the saine laws 
and enjoy equal rights. Those who did not like this stafe of 
affairs have left Zimbabwe, and today the number of the. Whi- 
tes in the country has stopped at the 170,000 mark. I have had 
talks with Barnard Thompson, a businessman, John Rex, ex- 
pilot, Carol Baron and other Whites, most of whom think the 
government policy as regards the nationalities and racial 
question is both reasonable and well-balanced. 

“It was not the Whites, but racism and colonialism that we 
fought,” said Na*han Shamuyerira, Member of the Politburo of 
the ZANU—PF, Minister of Information, Post and Telecornmu- 
nications fo explain policy-making propositions. “We have 
been repeating in our documents that cooperation to achieve 
justice is the main thing, not the colour of one’s skin.” 

While on a visit to the Ministry of Information, | was 
shown the “manifesto” of the reactionary Allied African Na- 
tional Council, headed by Bishop Abel Muzorewa, a traitor 
fo his own people, the self-secking “Judas Iscariot of the Zim- 
bebwe people”, as he was aptly nicknamed by Shamuyarira; 
Muzorewa had once been an obedient servant of lan Smith 
and maintained “special relations” with the racists of Pretoria 
and the US special agencies. His “manifesto” proved Muzo- 
rewa a brazen liar and hypocrite. Naturally, he was against 
the cooperalives fo which people were sent “to study com- 
inunism", to quote him, and “the government allowed the 
children to disobey their parents” by granting the population 
the right to vote from the age of 18. In Parliament, this “ad- 
vocate of family hermony” was asked pointblank, “And how 
many children have you killed?”. 

lan Smith’s son Aleck provides a graphic example of a 
quite different attitude. Afier leaving home, the boy was 
burning the candle at both ends out of sheer despair; he rub- 
bed shoulders with the “guilded youth”, with alcoholics and 
narcomaniacs. Aleck, however, was lucky: he survived; then 
he met Arthur Kanodereka, a Black patriot. Arthur had been 
imprisoned and tortured by Rhodesian gendarmes. Together 
with his new friend, Aleck Smith walked around fhe country, 
prop: gandising “Plack majority rule". His recently published 
book, Now § Cull Him Prother, in a sincere and very inmtividual 
manner defends the right of 7imbsbLweans to opt for so- 
cialisin. The author writes that his father’s government was, 
probably, the most racist and repressive that had cver existed. 
The public humiliation of Africans was ccrried out against 
overall dicadful “anti-communis! paranoia”. The label of “com- 
munist” was attached to everything that lan Smith or his go- 
verninent did not like, fo everybody who disagreed with them. 
Yet if one considers the structures of African society more 
attentively, A. Smith continues, one can see that Africans are 
“instinctive socialists”. 

Well, and what about the forcign sway in the national 
econoiny? Citing Robert Mugabe, “no matter what programmes 
you adopt, socialist or non-socialist, they are doomed to failure 
if the cconomy is controlled by people whose vicws differ 
from yours. Africa needs another liberation struggle, one in 
the economic sphere”. 

The Zimbabwean government considers a speeding up of 
this struggle or haste fo be entirely wrong. If must not be 
forgotien that, prior to independence, 40 per cent of Rho- 
desia’s budget was spcnt on armarnents, that the foreign debt 











ot the overthrown regime reached $500 million end the country 
was in a state of dislocation. 

The strategic line of the Zimbabwean government consists 

- in slowly but surely enlarging the stale sector's share of in- 
dustrial production. If sets up new factories in the key in- 
dustries and strives to buy up shares in existing ones. The 
Zimbabwean Mining Development Corporation, for exciuple, 
is working once ebandoned deposits of iron ore and tungsten, 
having bought fle controlling block of shares in the subsi- 
diaries of several foreign firms. Another state organisation, the 
Corporation for Marketing Mining Products, became a full- 
fledged owner of the formerly private Sabi Consolidated Mi- 
nes and bought up the controlling block of sheres of the Man- 
gula copper mine. The corporation completed the last fiscal 
year with a substantial profit. Over 700 million Zimbabwe 
dollars have been eurmark2d annually ior exiending the state 
sector. ! 

Despite the negalive impact of the world capitalist crisis 
on the couniry, the results of the six years that have elapsed, 
are promising. The economic growth rate was 5 per cent in 
1984; in 1985 the balance of payments was favoursble for the 
first time in several decades; inflation subsided. Zimbabwe 
trades with cver 30 states, and it has a choice of commodities 
to sell, as its industries produce 6,000-odd items, both manu- 
factured goods and foodstuffs. 

Zimbabwe's achievements in the sccial sphere are espe- 
cially impressive. A minumum wage has been esteblished for 
factory and office workers though it is sometimes 30 to 40 fti- 
mes lower than the maximum one. The Labour Relations Act 
prohibits discrimination on the grounds of race or sex, this 
being punishable by imprisonment. It specifies the rights and 
duties of both workers and employers, and declares that wor- 
kers’ committees play the leading role in factories. 

Public life also involves nearly half the population—women, 
who have received equal rights with men, are given executive 
posts in the party and state administration; they work as 
teachers, engineers, and lawyers, and join the army. Mary 
Nyambera, formerly a liberation fighter and now a paratrooper 
corporal, is the first woman parachutist in her native country. 
* "I was eager to make a jump,” she confessed, “as, to iell 
the trufh, | wanted most of all to bring women’s emancipation 
nearer.” 

Primary schools, which are now free of charge, are attended 
by about 2.6 million children, which is three times more than 
the figure prior to independence. Only seven children out of 
every hundred do not go to school today, and the euthoritie- 
hope to solve this problem in the current year. They plan 
to abolish payment for secondary schooling, too. Over 5,900 
students, both whife and black, atin-nd Zimbabwe University. 

By April 1980, there were only two doctors (!) per seven 
million Africans living in the countryside. Today health care 


is accessible to all, ond free for those with an income below 
150 Ziinh shee dollars a mouth. 
7 . > 
Chenaes, both big and small, are seen everywhere in 


Zimbabwe. 

.. WW: '!-tended cows grazc on soft, slightly undulating pastu- 
re. A young shepherd, engrossed in reading, sits in the shade 
of a jakaranda tree near the road. 

"The way to Jongwe?” he repeated our question, tearing 
himself away from his book. "But I five there. The village is 
behind that range of boulders, over there. Hurry up, we're 
celebrating the Day of the Fields today.” 

By the time we reach the village, the festivitics are in full 
swing. Dzingai Mutumbuka, ZANU--PF Secretary for Production, 
Construction and Development, took the floor. 


1 The Zimbabwe dollar is roughly equal to the US one. 








“The Party pezys great afiention to boosting agriculture,” 
he said. “Collective farms have been sect up in all provinces. 
ZANU-—-PF is taking under its wing two farms of this kind in 
CFastern Mashonaland and two in Matabeleland, one in Midland 
and one in Manica. Many peasants went through a short-term 
ceurse in cooperative work, bi fore they unifed.” 

The Day of the Fields is usually not only for entertainment. 
An agronomist, a livestock expert and other specialists come 
from Jongwe to give advice fo farmers, felling them about’ 
new types of maize, cotton, and fobacco, feaching them how 
to cultivate the land and save it from barrenness. 

On that day, after the rally, cooperative chairman Charles 
Songore proudly showed the ficlds and farmnste: 4s to his quests. 

“Our cooperative is five years old,” he said in fairly good 
English, betraying his Shona accent only by a few clicking 
sounds, “we keep 160 cows, and the dairy farm gives a certain 
profit. Here you see the maize sown for sale, and over there, 
that sown for seed. We've sown wheat this year, foo.” 

When the narrow sickle of the young moon appeared in 
the cloudy skies we, fairly tired by then, were walking slowly 
fowards the village, from which the low rumble of fomtoms 
was heard. The well-arranged orchestra beat out fiery rhythms; 
the onlookers applauded every beautiful pas by the dancers, 
and their enthusiasm was understandable: Elizabeth Takawira, 
a soloist of the National Dance Fnsermnble, and her pupils, were 
performing. Sometimes Elizabeth herself broke into a dance, 
but more often than not she beat time with her foot, directing 
dancers or groups of them, using the whistle danaling from 
her neck on a colourful fape. 

"It’s a special occasion foday,” says Elizabeth, "we are 
performing for former guerrilla fighters, iow cooperative 
workers ring the war, they did the same folk dances in the 
evenings, order to fight the enemy more energetically in 
the morning. Tonight we are dancing before harvesting, and 
if scems we'll have a bumper crop!" 

African farmers lived in ebject poverty in Rhodesia. The 
racists had sent them to the so called tribal trust territories, 
arid zones 1,200 metres below the sea level, unfit “either for 
a white man or his cattle”, to quote the racists themselves. 

Inifially the Republic experienced an acute shortage of land. 
First, the government had to settle 250,000 refugees who re- 
turned from Mozambique, Zambia and Botswana whence they 
had fled to escape repression. Then the resettlenent of hund- 
reds of thousands of land hungry local peasants caine to the 
fore. The trouble was that the Constitution forced on Zimbabwe 
by ifs former “imother-country” prohibited the confiscation of 
land from its former owners without compensation. London 
was supposed to provide the money needed for this purpose, 
but it fell quite short of its promises. 

"We usually set up cooperatives on land we have bought 
out,” Moven Mahachi, Minister for Land, Agriculture and Rural 
Scttlement told me, “buf the British government informed us 
that if thought if incxpedient to develop cooperation. ' 

A bill legalising the expropriation of private plots of land 
that have either been abandoned or uscd for profitec ring has 
been tabled in Parliament. The procedure for buying up plots 
is being revised, and compensation to ex-owners in hard 
currency that can be exported is being annulled. 

Over 31,000 families have received 2.1 million hectares of 
land for cultivation, costing the government 76 million Zim- 
babwe dollars. Schools ang hospitals have been built for the 
settlers; courses fo fcach them farming have been set up. 
When Britain refused fo fulfil its commitments, the govern- 
ment of Zimbabwe instructed the State Financial Farm Corpora- 
fion to include the comperatives in the estimates of the Re- 
public's development plan. 

According to the Zimbabwean Herald, some time ago Afri- 
can countries pinned great hopes on cooperating the country- 
side. Many farms ultimately failed, however, because reforms 
were casual or poorly theught out. Usually there were two 
reasons for this: the authorities’ unsatisfectory planning and 
the unpreparedness of the cooperative members, sfemming 
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from a lack of know!edge or clear ideology (usually both). 
These failures did not, however, cancel out the very concept 
of cooperation as a socialist way of providing jobs and inco- 
mes to the population: 

“The peasants were poisoned with lies about socialism to 
such an extent that they wouldn't hear of it," Shamuyarira said. 
“Now, on sceing the advantages of cullective work, they are 
urging the state to set up new cooperatives, but we still have 
not enough funds to comply with all the requests.” 

Thirty cooperatives of this kind grow food crops in the vi- 
cinity of Harare, using 6,000 hectares of state-owned land; all 
in all, there are about 3,000 cooperatives throughout the 
country, hundreds of which ar2 productive associations. The 
government has supplied them with 265 tractors (initially free 
of charge), seed, and insecticides, has assisted in building 
400 <tore houses and is implementing a housing construction 
programine- 27 districls have permanent construction teams. 

Individual peasants have not been neglected, either. The 
state grants them credits and all kinds of assistance; since 
1980, 850 000 farmsteads, formerly engaged in natural economy, 
have been producing extra output for the domestic market 
and export. 

Despite three years of drought, the value of the gross sgri- 
cultural ovlput grew from 465 million Zimbabwe aollars in 
1980 to one billion in 1985. Half of this sum was earned by 
cooperatives and individual ferms belonging to Africans, which 
accounicd for a mere 8 per cent before independence; the 
other half was carned by the Whites’ plantations. 

"Bumper crops of maize, fobacco, cotton, sorghum, soy- 
beans and green peas have been the talk of the country,” 
Robert Mugabe noted. "We have shown in deed, not in word, 
that we are not dependent on the weather.” 


Far from being simply worried over socio-economic de- 
velopment in the young state of Zimbabwe, the imperialist 
powers have been plotting against it: this may be said with 
certainty, taking into account the legalised US-South Afri- 
ca military-political alliance, known as “consiructive engage- 
ment”. The racist leaders have been openly threatening Zimbab- 
we with aggression, and the puppet leader N. Sithole is 
negotiating for US "political and financial support” for his 
gang of stooges with ambitions for power. Bishop Muzorewa, 
ex-Premier of the “7imbabwe-Rhodesia government”, lumped 
some time ago by london, Washington and Pretoria, is sus- 
piciously active. | witnessed the eviction from Zimbabwe of 
the two British subjects, Thornpson and Mutoit who, posing as 
teachers, had been spying, enlisting mercenaries for subversive 
acts and splilfing the trade union movement. | was fold by 
some well-informed people in Harare that these agents of 
Western intelligence services had been receiving orders via 
London and that 45 people they recruited had been secretly 
sent abroad fo be “drilled” in counterrevolutionary camps. 


In Harare, a five-storey bu''Jing (No. 88 Manica Road) 
features e picture of a cock with his head raised high, the 
emblem of the ZANU-—PF symbolising dawn. This is the head- 
quarters of the ruling party; in December 1981 two storeys 
of the building were destroyed by a fougasse blast, together 
with the assembly hall, where the party Central Committee 
was supposed fo be in session, but had postponed its meeting 
at the urgent request of the securify service. Unfortunately, 
there were victims. The people | talked fo in Harare were 
sure that the CIA had hed a hand in this ferroristic act, as 
clearly demonstrated by its “style” and the inforrnation 
gathered later. It is no secret that the acts performed by the 
US and South Africa in southern Africa have offen been di- 
rected in the minutest detail. 
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A spy “nest” set up by Pretoria’s secret service was Gis- 
closed in the town of Beitbridge, which ‘had received terro- 
rists trained overseas or in one of the camps in South Africa. 
Over 600 spies and saboteurs, sent over by the racists, were 
detained there. 

“Our enemies are hampering the people in building up the 
economy,” | was told by Emmerson Munangsgwa, Politburo 
Member of the ZANU—PF, State Minister for Security. "We 
have evidence that the South African sulers earmark from 4 to 
6 million rands a year just fo frain and ship cutthroats fo our 
country. As a result, our spending to quard points of importan- 
ce is soaring. Substantial funds are channelled away from 
peaceful construction; besides, our enemies combine violence 
with overt psychologic warfare.” 

To destabilise the situafion in Zimbabwe, hostile forces are 
sparing no effort to sow enmity between the Shona and the 
Ndebele, the country’s largest nationalities. A state of emer- 
gency has been maintained in view of the incessant subversive 
activity directed from abroad and a serious threat oversha- 
dowing the Zimbabwe-South Africa border along the Limpopo 
river. 

“The government will do what if deems necessary fo pro- 
fect national interests and the security of the peaceful popula- 
tion, despite the hullabaloo heard from various quarters,” stated 
Canaan Banana, President of the Republic. 


; The Zimbabwean people ccnuire a clearcul wor'd outlook 
in the unc omMproimnising struggle for ac nuine indoponud: ace and 
social progress. Specialised book shops heave appeased in 
Harare, Bulawayo, Mutare and ofher fowns, sclling works by 
the classics of Marxism-Leninism, Russian and Soviet litcrature 
Lenin's works The State and Revolulion, On Coopcration and 
those devoted to the agrarian question are in great demand. 
Portraits of Lenin can be seen in a factory workshop, in the 
boardroom of a cooperative, in a private flat or a village hut. 

The visit paid by Robert Mugabe fo the USSR late in 1985 
and the talks he had with Soviet leaders, including summit talks 
have revealed good opportunities for furfher envigorating re- 
lations between the two countries. - 

[he political unity of the Zimbabwean inasses and their 
resolve to fulfil the programme of radical transformations for- 
warded by the ZANU--PF have been cemented; this was pro- 
ved by the results of the parliamentary election in the summar 
of 1985, where 77.2 per cent of the electorate cast their votes 
for the ruling party. Now if hes 64 of the 100 seats in the 
House cf Assembly, 20 mandates being reserved for represen- 
tatives of the White community. 

The successes scored by the republic are obvious, especial- 
ly if one recalls the difficullies under which if was born. At the 
same fime, these successes look modest against the backdrop 
of the tasks facing the government and px ople of Ziinbebwe-— 
but they have made a start, and this is inost important. tt 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


ROLE OF ARAB OIL STATES IN INTER-ARAB ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 83-85 


[Article by Stepan Khachatryan: 


Cooperation") 


{Text ] 


egional and sub-regional economic 
Ie coopcration among Arab countries 
expanded considerably in the ‘ate 1970s 
“nd early 1980s. A new organisation— 
‘4e Gulf Cooperation Council—as well 
as a number of specialised companies 
and financial institutions were set up. 
The Organisation of the Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OAPEC), created 
in 1968 by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
Libya (at the time a monarchy) plays 
an imporiant part in the development 
f inter-Arab cooperation. 

There are a number of economic, 
,-olitical and other prerequisites for in- 
vigoration cf business cooperation 
among the abovementioned states. Of 
considerable significance are Arab so- 
lidarity and the struggle against Zio- 
nism, the Arabs’ common encmy. 

Once the Arab countries had at- 
tained political independence, the con- 
cept of Arab unity found expression in 
a desire to develop economic coopera- 
tion in the interests of their joint 
struggle io eliminate the colonial eco- 
nomic structure, against the neocolonial 
embitions of imperialism, and to achieve 
economic independence. 


In reality, however, the cooperation 
programmes were implemented rather 
inadequaifely. For example, the 1964 
agreements on Arab economic unity and 
the formation of the Arab Common 
Market, the plans for ensuring freedom 
of movement of people, capitals and 
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“OAPEC Within the System of Inter-Arab Economic 


commodities, and the introduction of 
cingle custom tariffs with respect to 
‘.ird countries in fact remained on pa- 
per. The fate of the Arab Common Mar- 
Let was due fo the considerable diffe- 
;ences in the socio-political conditions 
and economic development levels of 
the Arab states. As a result, far from 
ail the countries of the region joined 
it. Moreover, political and econcemic 
differences exist between the countries 
that did become members. 

The major OAPEC member-countries’ 
receipts of large-scale currency reve- 
nues from exports of liquid fuel and 
gas acted as a powerful economic sti- 
mulus fo the development of inter-A-ab 
cooperation. For example, for a de-.se 
(1974-1983) the incomes in the Arab 
OPEC members (Algeria, Iraq, Qatar, 
Kuwait, Libya, the Unifed Arab Emira- 
tes, and Saudi Arabia) increased by al- 
most 100 per cent (from $52.1 billion 
to $101.1 billion)’, and this enabled the 
abovementioned states to !aunch a num- 
ber of economic and social program- 
mes, At the same time, the vulnerabi- 
lity of petroleum revenues and their 
dependence on market fluctuations and 
upheavals, energy-saving policy, and 
also the efforts of the oil-importing 


countries fo develop alternative sources 


' Petroleum Economist, June 1984. 
p. 217 





of energy tnade the governments of the 
Arab petroleum producing stafes se- 
riously analyse ways to reduce their 
dependence on oil and diversify their 
economies. Economically, it would be 
expedient fo solve such complicated 
problems by joint cffort. 

Besides, it should be noted that such 
specific features of the oil industry as 
fodgh «pital intensity, an orientation on 
tighly ckilled Isbour, the use of modern 
tr«twotogy, and the farge optimum 
-cale of industrial units of the petro- 
feooun, oil refining and pctrochernical 
idustrics considerably impede exploi- 
fation of the cntire complex of the oil- 
a.d-gas econoiny within an individual 
developing country and make regional 
or international cooperation more ur- 
gent. Success in implementing a joint 
project also largely depends on the 
market which, in most cases, is much 
greater than the domestic one. 

One inore factor should be taken 
info sccount. Abdelaziz Alwatlari, De- 
puty Sccretary-General of the OAPEC, 
writes that, for the Furopean economy, 
oil ond gas mean energy and raw ma- 
ferials, but for the OAPEC countries 
they are, among other things, a source 


of financing their economic cooperation. 


aud development. Moreover, he adds, 
they constitute the sole energy source 
for Arab countries, satisfying 95 per 
cent of their energy consumption and, 
in this context, something more than 
inere market forces is necessary.? By 
“something more” Alwattari mcans the 
creation and developinent of an insti- 
tutional besis for joining the efforts of 
the Arab pefroleum-producing coun- 
tries. 

On the whole, objective conditions 
Lave taken shape in the Arab world 
that contribufe fo the mutual inifcrests 
of individual countries in overcoming 
obstacles fo economic growth. Capital- 
surplus oil-exporting states nced an in- 
fiow of labour resources from abroad, 
primarily from Arab countries, owing to 
the shorfage of the local workforce, 
whereas oil-iinporting (Arab) countries 


? OAPEC Bulletin, November 1984 
p. 28. 
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suffer from an acute shortage of accu- 
inulations in cost form, i. e., they are 
inferesied in financial aid from the for- 
mer group of states. The narrow nature 
of the doinestic markets of the coun- 
fries of the region, predetermined by 
their economic development level, their 
limited areas and populations are be- 
coming an increasing obstacle fo build- 
i.g profitable enterprises with large- 
scale production. 

Among fhe factors promoting a 
strenglhening of integration ties, Abdel 
Yader Maachou, a prominent Algerian 
cconomist, singles out the “d« mographie 
mutually complementary nature" of the 
Arab countrics- big and small. The la- 
Lour problem is so acute that even 
Fgypt’s expulsion from all inter-Arab 
organisations after the signing of the 
Cainp David agreements had no influen- 
ce on the Fgyptian workers in the Per- 
sian Gulf countries. They were not ex- 
pelle d from those stafes, Moreover, they 
comtinu.cd unhindercd fo transfer part of 
their earnings fo their native country, 
and their numbers increased. Such mo- 
netary frensfers considerably improve 
the balances of payment of such coun- 
tries as the Yernen Arab Republic, Egypt 
and some others. 

The veographic factor also promo- 
nomic cooperation. For example, the 
oil-exporiing Arab countries transport 
the oil across the ferrifories of neigh- 
bouring stafes (Fyypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan), and this creates flows of inter- 
Arab payments and make Arab states 
interested in cooperation. 

Thus, fhe common tasks of struggling 
for economic independence and against 
neocolonial exploijation impel all Arab 
stales fo take joint sleps towards de- 
veloping economic cooperation. 

Moreover, it is said in the Arab 
world that the philosophical prerequisi- 
tes exist for that cooperation, referring 
fo the fact that the unity of the “Isla- 
mic neiion" and the unification of all 
its rnc inbers constitute the basis of the 
concept of Islam. Mohammed Abdel 
Manam Oufr (Saudi Arabia), an advo- 
cate of the theory of “Islamic integra- 
tion”, holds ihat “it is one of the best 
ways fowards economic _ integration. 
There are all the necessary foundations 
for erecting a firm economic edifice in 








which all these [Islainic.—S. Kh.] coun- 
tries will obtain all advantages stem- 
ming from iniegration and ensuring ef- 
ficiency in using elements of economy 
and increasing real-incomes and growth 
of the people’s well-being” *. Academi- 
cian Yevgeni Primakov wrifes: “Such 
concepts of the ‘Islamic state’ and ‘Isla- 
mic economy’ are used not only by peft- 
ty-bourgeois circles, but also by con- 
servative groupings of the big bour- 
geoisie, which infroduces a quife spe- 
cific social meaning fo them, i. e., do- 
mination by the bourgeois-landlord 
circles with a preminent trend towards 
dictatorial forms of governinent”™ *. 


At the same fime, if «! ould be bor- 
ne in inind that such facfors as a cer- 
fain community of history, cullure and 
literary languege are of soine impor- 
tance for the cevelopment of inter-Arab 
economic coo eration. 

OAPEC, which now includes Alge- 
ria, Bahrain, lraq, Qatar, Kuwait, Libya, 
and Unifed Arab Emirates, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Syria and Tunisia (i. e., ten of 
twenty Arab countries), plays an im- 
portant role in the complicated and 
diverse system of that cooperation. 
(Egypt’s membership in OAPEC was 
suspended after it signed a separate 
agreement with Israel in 1979). 

As already mentioned, OAPEC was 
set up in 1968 for the purpose of de- 
veloping economic cooperation and 
building up the independent oil-and- 
gas complexes of its members, and also 
constructing joint projects and training 
personnel. In accordance with the 
agreement wiih OPEC, it fakes no part 
in elaborating the oil policies of the 
Arab countries. The preamble to the 
agreement envisaging the creation of 
the Organisation reads, in part, that the 
founding states “understand the role of 
oi! as the principal source of their re- 
venues, and they should develop and 
preserve it in such a way that it brings 
them maximum legitimate advantage”. 

Article 2 of the Agreement envisages 
that the “main purpose of the Organi- 


3 All-Bilyad, 1981, March 25, p. 13. 
* Ye. Primakov, “Islam and Social 
Development in Eastern Countries,” 


Voprosy filosofii, (Problems of Philo- 
sophy), 1980, No. 8, p. 65. : si 








sation consists in cooperation among 
member-stafes in various fields of eco- 
nomic activities within the framework of 
the oil industry and the establishment 
of closest relations between them in 
that sphere”. 

The role and importance of the Or- 
ganisation are deiermined primarily by 
its share of world deposits and pro- 
duction of oil and, partly, of gas. 
In 1984, the OAPEC mernber-states ac- 
counted for 30 per cent of the world 
output of oil and five per cent of that 
of gas, or 571 inillion fons of oil and 
51.2 billion cubic metres of gas. At the 
same time, on average, they used about 
75 per cent of casing-head gas. The 
oil deposits in the OAPEC member-sta- 
fes were estimated, at the end of 1984, 
as 54.7 hillion fons, or 65 3 per cent of 
world resources (excluding the socialist 
countries), and those of natural gas as 
14.6 trillion cubic metres, or 27.1 per 
cent of world deposits (excluding the 
socialist countries), 

The OAPEC member-stales have 
been focusing increasing atlention on 
the development of the oil-refining in- 
dusiry. During 1983, the productive ca- 
pecitics of refincries there increased by 
35.8 million fons and ainounted to 
219.4 imillion tons a year affer the new 
projects were commissioned—in Yanbu 
(Saudi Arabia) with a capacity of 
12.4 million fons; in Baiji (lraq)—7.6 mil- 
lion; in Ras-t souf (Libya) 10.5 million 
fons, and also an increase in the capa- 
city of the exisfing refineries in Umm- 
Said (Qatar) by 2.4 and in Umm-an-Nar 
{the United Arab Emirates)--by 2.9 mil- 
fion fons a year. The capacity of all the 
refineries under construction or plan- 
ned in 1984 in the OAPEC member-sta- 
tes amounted to 94.8 million fons a 
year. The total annua! productive capa- 
city of the existing refineries in those 
countries, as well as those under cons- 
fruction or planned, amounted to 
314.2 million fons in 1984. 

The participants in OAPEC focus spe- 
cial affention on joint Arab projects in 
oil and gas production. By the end of 
1985, five joint companies were set up 
within the framework of the Organisa- 
tion, each of them covering one major 
sector of the pefroleum complex. For 
example, the Arab Petroleum Services 
Company drills oil wells, services them 








and carries out ofher operafions con- 
nected with oil extraction. The Arab 
Maritime Petroleum Transport Company 
ships oil from the area of ifs extraction 
fo the places of consumption. Another 
Arab company builds, services and re- 
pairs tankers. The Arab Petroleum In- 
vestments Company invests in all fields 
of the oil industry, as well as in related 
and supplementary branches. It finan- 
ces drilling projects, oil fransportation 
(tanker fleet and pipeline ftransporta- 
tion), the building of dry docks and 
other operations following the extrac- 
tion of oil and gas, such as projects for 
oil refinery, pefrochemistry, the collec- 
tion and liquification of gas, production 
of chemical fertilizer, and so on. The 
Areb expert company provides consul- 
tations fo national firms and renders 
them services in elaborating oil projects. 

It has be a decided to set up an 
Arab Ory tock Company for the Medi- 


fz. anean. The te: huolasic al and “cono- 


inic & 


ck up for the project is now be- 
ing compl tod. 

An Aiab Petroleuin Training Institu- 
fe has been set up within the frame- 
work of OAPEC. If organises training 
courses for personnel at different levels 
and puts out teaching and visual aids. 

The srganisafional — structure’ of 
OAPEC i: «ludes a Judicial Tribunal that 
is neither an arbiter commission, nor an 
investigaiory coinmittee. It is a court 
for interr.=tation and enforcement of 
the arficles from the Agreement con- 
cerning the cr stion of the Organisation 
and the ful! nt by the sides of the en- 
suing duties. The Tribunal examines con- 
flicts linked with oil operations by mem- 
ber-states and other problems passed to 
it for consideration by the OAPEC 
Council of Ministers. The Judicial Tri- 
bunal has not yet overcome its sgani- 
sational difficulties nor starfed working 
actively. 

The Second Arab Energy Conferen- 
ce, held in Doha (Qatar), from March 6 
fo 11, 1982, adopted a reccmmendation 
on the fransfer to OAPEC of all energy 
problems emerging within the Arab re- 
gion. In conformity with that recommen- 
dation, an Arab Centre of Energy Stu- 
dies is now being set up fo coordinate 
the Arab countries, sub-regional and 
inter-Arab energy efforts. The main fasks 
of the Centre include development and 
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elaboration of energy sources, collec- 
tion of inforination and study of projects 
connected with energy production. 
Thus, provided the above-inentioned 
OAPEC plans are implemented success- 
fully, fhe Organisation will have an op- 
portunity fo reach a higher level of 
infegration and expand its sphere of 
activities by covering the entire energy 
production of the Arab world, thereby 
involving in its ranks a larger number 
of Arab countries, including oil-im- 


porting states. 


Of course, OAPEC is facing a lot of 
probleins, such as shorfege of experien- 
ce and skilled personnel, the obstacles 
to the activities of the Organisation 
raised by transnational corpciafions, and 
differences and even contradictions 
between the OAPEC members. in our 


opinion, insdequafe orctivity and some. 
times lack of conformity botwoen the 
actions of the »: ‘ive iv ber sta- 
fes (Algeria, Iraq, | ind Syria) are 
among fhe serious «hor oOmings of the 


Organisation. In fact, fhe Arabian mo- 
narchies, which are foc sing increasingly 
on developing cooperation within the 
framework of the Council for Coupera- 
tion of the Persian Gulf Arab States, fo 
the detriment of OAPEC inierests, fake 
the lead in OAPEC. Alfhough, objecti- 
vely, infer Arab cooperation is anti-im- 
perialist in character, the Persian Gulf 
conservative pefroleum monarchies, 
comprising the nucleus of the capital- 
surplus Arab stafes, are seeking fo de- 
velop cooperation primarily within the 
framework of their own grouping, in 
order fo strengthen their political posi- 
tions in the region. 

Besides, owing to the complications 
involved in managing joint enterprises, 
if the interests of all participants are 
observed, and in view of the coinpara- 
lively low efficiency of their activities, 
most Arab countries prefer to develop 
their oil-and-gas industries and_ infra- 
structure on their own, and this leads 
fo duplication of efforts in that sphere. 
The leaders of OAPEC themselves ad- 
init thal the resulls of the activities of 
the Organisation and of the firms set up 
within its framework are rather modest. 
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Thus, OAPEC has been facing serious 
problems, the solution to which is 
blocked by the profound socio-econo- 
mic and polifical differentiation bet- 
ween the Arab countries and their coun- 
tinuing dependence on the West. The 
implementation of deep-going socio- 
economic and political transforinafions, 
aimed at creating an industrial system 
of productive forces in the interests of 
fhe working messes and ensuring eco- 
nomic independence in the course of a 
consistent struggle against neocolonial 
dependence, constitufes a necessary 
prerequisite for successful fulfilling the 
developing countries’ plans for econo- 


mic integration. 8 
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THIRD WORLD ISSUES 


BOOK ON IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE IN AFRICA REVIEWED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 4, Jul-Aug 86 pp 94-95 


[Article by Cand. Sc. (Philos.) S. Nemanov] 


[Text ] 4. Jl. KOCYXHH. Apena 6opo6. 


udeu — Adpuxa Mocxsa, «Hayxas, 
1985, 208 crp. 


N. KOSUKHIN, Africa—an Arena of 
Battling Ideas, Moscow, Nauka Pub- 


By 


‘ishers, 1985, 208 pp. . 


In the African countries, a demar- 
cation of the ideologica! positions of 
progressive and reactionary forces is 
raining momentum. Today's slogans 
2. ‘ie strugole for national liberation 


‘ave different class content, since they 

refect the interests of various socio- 

class groupings. A new monograph by 
'* ‘ ’ ~ S 

‘\ ‘osuhhin analyses these processes. 


Noting the specifics of the ideolo- 
vica! struggle in Africa, the author 
noints out that the traditional forms 
o’ ideology and religion exert a con- 
siderable influence on the formulation 
of concepts by various socio-political 
groups, both progressive and reaction- 
arv. N. Kosukhin rightly notes that, 

this stage in the ideological strug- 
le, a national covering is often used 
') Wrap up pro-bouryeois, national- 
reformist theories, which are expressed 


n dt''erent versions of “.\'rican so 


The book examines in det 
veois concepts aimed at “resolving” 

socio-economic problems of the 
newly-free countries. The author stu- 
dies the class positions of bourgeois 
ideologists who attempt to determine 
the development prospects of African 
states in the framework of their rela- 
tions with the world capitalist system 
Bourgeois theories of the 1950s and 
1960s, which did not stand the test 
of time, have gradually been replaced 
by new theoretical constrictions of 
the 1970s and 1980s, which, their 
creators claim, reflect more adequate- 
ly African specifics and take into ac- 
count the growing struggle of tlie Af- 
rican peoples against the neocolonia- 
list policy of imperialism. 


. ' 
i] jour- 
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The monograph notes that, despite 
differences in analytica! approach to 
African problems and the varicty of 
methods, the main trend in bourgeois 
African studies at this juncture is to 
renounce unabashed apologies o! ca- 
pitalism and to seek more acceptable 
(not so odious) concepts but, of cour- 
se, retain the old function of ideologi- 
cally justifying the colonialist and 
neocolonialist policy of imperialism. 
A special part of the book reviews 
attempts to create a socia!-diemocratic 
“model” for Africa. 

After analysing the influence of ex- 
terna! factors on ideological! processes 
in Africa, the author focuses his atten- 
tion on internal patterns in the ori- 
gins and development of African na- 
tionalism, and its division into prog- 
ressive and reactionary trends. The 
researcher’s special interest in this 
proceeds from the fact that after unit- 
ing different social! and class forces, 
during the first phase of the indepen- 
dence struggle, nationalism later ser- 
ved as the ideological source for buth 
pro-bourgeois aud revolutionary-de- 
mocratic trends in the national libera- 
tion movement, 

N. Kosukhin scrutinises various 
kinds of “African socialism” in their 
development, taking into account the 
social psychology of the bulk of the 
population in African countries, who 
are influenced by traditional views 
and prejudices. 
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The book shows the development 
of progressive trends in the ideology 
and ‘politics of African countries. The 
formation of the revolutionary-democ- 
ratic ideology is examined in action 
and in parallel with an analysis ol! 
the ideological and politica! situation 
in the countries with a socialist orien- 
tation. The author proceeds from the 
thesis that the anti-capitalist tender -y 
inevitably derives from the anti-colo- 
nialist and anti-imperialist nature of 

national liberation revolution. The 
socia! sources of this ideological! trend 
are, however, reduced in the book 
mainly to petty-bourgeois nationa- 
lism, and petty-bourgeois revolutio- 
nism (p. 72, 88), which, in our opi- 
ion, makes the analysis of this phe- 
nomenon somewhat one-sided. It ts 
regrettable that the author has not 
voiced his opinion on the discussion 
conducted in Soviet literature on the 
role of petty-bourgeois strata and the 
mportance of petty-bourgeois revelu- 

nism under African conditions 

Writing about the rising ideologica! 
leve’ of the progressive forces in Af- 
rica, the author, at the same time, 
views the results of their activities 
with a critical eye, pointing out that 
the remoulding of public consciousness 
takes a long time and demands inten- 
sive efforts in education, dissemina- 
tion of scientific knowledge, socialist 

leas, and atheistic views 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


U.S. CENTRAL AMERICA POLICY INITIATIVES, SETBACKS EVALUATED 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 6, Jun 86 pp 7-15 


[Article by V.P. Sudarev: “Central America: Dangerous Development of 
Events" ] 


[Text] The Central America conflict is an acute regional crisis of the modern 
world bora of U.S. imperialism's reaction to the intensive development of 
revolutionary processes in a sphere of its traditional influence. In this 
respect it has features in common with preceding crisis situations in inter- 
national relations in the Western Hemisphere (the 1954 Guatemala crisis, 1965 
Dominican crisis). However, in terms of the seriousness, duration and nature 
of confrontation this conflict has a number of fundamentally new singulari- 
ties. And it is a question in this case not only of the fact that, given 
further escalation, it is fraught with serious international consequences. 
The events in the subregion testify to a considerable toughening of the 
policy of American imperialism in respect of the liberation movement at the 
current stage. 


Washington has turned Central America into a kind of proving ground where a 
number of "promising" metheds of imperialist policy are being tested: 
regionalization of counterinsurgency warfare (El Salvador--Honduras--- 
Guatemala), deplcyment of American RDF, destabilization of progressive 
regimes (the undeclared war against Nicaragua) and so forth. 


Nonetheless, the development of the Central America crisis shows graphically 

that, despite a whole number of propitious circumstances--geographical proxi- 

mity, traditionally high level of influence, an infrastructure of relations 

with states of the region which has existed for decades and, finally, a 

chauvinist psychological climate within the country created by powerful 

propaganda campaigns--the United States' possibilities in the subregion are 

far from boundless. This has been caused primarily by the scale of the 

liberation struggle making “simple and inexpensive” solutions ineffective.* P 





* "The Future of Central America. Policy Choices for the United States and 
Mexico,” Stanford, 19383, p 8. 
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Eloquent testimony to this are the events in El Salvador, which was offi- 
cially proclaimed at the start of the 1930's the main target of American 
“deterrence” policy in the subregion. The United States was unable to 
resolve the "Salvadoran problem" at a stroke, which forced it to seek new 
forms of influencing the situation--in particular, active use of the 
electoral mechanisms and even actual approval of the Duarte government's 
negot‘ations with the FMLN-FDR representatives. 


U.S. policy in Central America has been influenced by a quite extensive list 
of "inhibitor"-factors of both an internal and external nature. Among these 
were primarily the absence in the country in the first half of the 1980's of 
a consensus on Central America policy, despite the considerable efforts made 
to achieve such by the Reagan administration. 11.ie opposition of the Demo~- 
crats and some Republicans in Congress forced the government to literally 
"force through" even negligi»le appropriations for military aid to the 
Salvadoran regime or support for the Contras. 


In addition, a certain influence on U.S. policy has been exerted by 
interdepartmental contradictions also. Thus for the first time since the 
war, perhaps, the State Department, in which a large-scale purge was carried 
out at the start of the 1980's to rid it of functionaries connected with the 
preceding administration and not sharing the power solution policy, occupied 
a more aggressive position than the Pentagon. The degree of restraint of 

C. Weinberger's department is explained by a number of circumstances, amony 
which is the fear that direct intervention in Central America could jeopar- 
dize the passage through Congress of record military budgets owing to the 
duration and ditficulty of military actions and also the unpredictability of 
the consequences of a regionalization of the armed contlict. 


A most important factor inhibiting Washington's aggressive aspirations is the 
steadfastness of the Nicaraguan revolution and the readiness of the people's 
masses to rise to the struggle against the interventionists. A direct inva- 
sion of Central America would result in thousands of American lives and would 
lead to a protracted war, which is opposed by broad public circles in the 
United States. 


Tremendous significance for deterring imperialist aggression is attached to 

the constructive position of the Soviet Union, Cuba and the entire socialist 
community and the assistance which they are rendering the Sandinista revolu- 
tion. Nicaragua is also receiving active political support from nonaligned 

states, whose role in the search for a peaceful solution of the conflict is 

growing. 


The highly cautious position of the United States' West European allies, 
which, despite all the difference in particulars, as a whole advocate a 
political solution, stands out among the factors of a foreign policy nature. 
This has to be taken into consideration by the United States in view of the 
fact that direct intervention could lead to a weakening of the Atlantic 
alliance. In other words, the Reagan administration has not succeeded in 
limiting West Europe's role in Central America to the position of detached 
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observer automatically supporting its “senior partner,” whose security is 
allegedly "threatened". In addition, in a number of instances such West 
European countries as France, Spain and Sweden have engaged in foreign policy 
acts objectively aimed against U.S. policy. 


American diplomacy has failed to win support for an interventionist policy on 
the part of potential allies in the region--Argentina, Venezuela and 
Colombia. The Malvinas crisis struck a strong blow at tiie trend which had 
appeared in 1981 toward enlistmen* of countries of the Southern Cone in the 
Central America conflict. An important result thereof was a pronounced 
reevaluation by ruling circles of Latin American countries in questions of 
cooperation with the United States. As a result and also for a number of 
other reasons (change in the domestic policy situation in these states, 
regrouping of the ruling circles) Washington had in 1982 essentially lost its 
potential partners in the region and, what is more, has since 1983 come up 
against an opposition bloc in the shape of the Contadora Group, which has 
gained broad support both in Latin America and beyond. 


The Uniter. States has also been unsuccessful in this time in completely 
removing the contradictions which exist between its allies in the subregion. 
The unsettled nature of relations between Fl Salvador and Honduras on account 
of the territorial dispute which led at the end of the 1960's to the “soccer 
war" may serve as an example. Although Washington has been able to achieve 
certain changes in the military-police integration of the two regimes, the 
contradictions between them remain. This has been expressed, inter alia, in 
the fact that, despite all the efforts of the northern neighbor, the Honduran 
authorities have opposed the mass training of Salvadoran servicemen at the 
Puerto Castilla large-scale training center on Honduras’ Atlantic coast which 
was created with the assistance of the United States. 


As a result a number of initiatives which the United States had put forward 
to "legitimize" political pressure on Nicaragua (the creation of a Central 
American Democratic Community, attempts to revive the Central American 
Defense Council and also, in a certain sense, the "Caribbean Initiative”) 
were also in fact failures in the first half of the 1980's. A significant 
role was undoubtedly performed by the selfish approach to these questions by 
the administration itself, which endeavored mainly to extract the maximum 
political dividends from the advanced projects, displaying insufficient 
concern (which was manifested particularly distinctly in the Caribbean 
Initiative case) for the actual requirements of the states of the subregion. 


Factors of various levels in terms of their nature and degree of influence on 
foreign policy have limited Washington's aggressive aspirations and forced it 
to adapt to a certain extent to actual conditions, which are far more complex 
than the scheduled "crusade" outlines. All this has made appreciable 
adjustments to the correlation of the immediate and long-term goals of the 
United States in this region. Although the Reagan administration has for the 
first time since the cold war made such a significant tilt in the direction 
of a toughening of the foreign policy course, it would be wrong to ~laim that 
the neoconservative wing, which has practically wholly determined the United 











States’ Central America policy in the 1980's, is counting merely on the power 
suppression of the liberation movement. According to American experts, any 
counterinsurgency warfare is ineffective without the implementation of a 
program of political and socioeconomic reforms, which has come to be called 
“counterinsurgency reformism".* However superficial these reforms (rapid 
political effect is required of them mainly), they must nonetheless inevit- 
ably change the sociopolitical status quo in the country to this extent or 
the other and affect the interests of the oligarchical groups and top officer 
body. The latter, however, both by their class nature and by virtue of the 
political culture inherent therein, are not disposed toward even negligible 
concessions and compromise. This was graphically demonstrated by the open 
Sabotage of the agrarian reform in El Salvador at the start of the 1980's. 


In turn, the political forces potentially capable of being the exponent of a 
reformist alternative, in the "counterinsurgency" version included, are weak 
and fragmented. Their polarization in Latin America has reached a high 
level, and a so-called "political center" is either lacking altogether or is 
extremely weak. This is why the attempts at the “electoral correction" of 
military-political regimes and limited reform made by Washington are being 
given a hostile reception by local reaction. In addition, too much links the 
United States with its traditional political clients in Central America for 
it to counteract them openly, the more so in that such features thereof as 
fierce anticommunism and "decisiveness" in the struggle against the libera- 
tion movement are particularly appreciated in Washington. For this reason 
the administration, which for new appropriations for the Duarte cegime needs 
"progress" in the observance of human rights in El Salvador, is confining 
itself to symbolic pressure on the local ruling groups to make them more 
compliant or engaging in such ostentatious actions as, for example, refusing 
an entry visa to R. D'Aubuisson, leader of the ultraright. 


Destabilization of the Sandinista regime is undoubtedly the main long-term 
direction of the United States’ Central America policy. The administration 
has employed a wide-ranging arsenal of means of combating the Nicaraguan 
revolution in recent years: from “freezing” assistance in 1981 through the 
trade embargo announced in May 19385 and from the suspension of negotiations 
in Manzanilla through the mining of harbors and the maintenance and arming of 
the Contras. There are simultaneously incessant attempts to achieve the 
diplomatic isolation of Nicaragua in the region. For this purpose the Reagan 
administration is returning to the propaganda methods formulated by preceding 
administrations and employed in respect of regimes of a progressive orienta- 
tion cf developing countries. As £. Abrams, assistant secretary of state for 
inter-American affairs, declared, the set task is that of “surrounding” 
Nicaragua with "democratic regimes," meaning by this the recent elections 
conducted with U.S. support in Guatemala, Honduras and Costa Rica. This 
policy is aimed primarily at on the one hand imparting to such regimes 





* R.A. White, "The Morass: United States Intervention in Central America," 
New York, 1984, p 5. 
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greater respectability in Latin America and, on the other, isolating 
Nicaragua from the continent's democratic community. In his speech during a 
4-hour visit to Grenada on 20 February 1986 Reagan called on all the 
continent's "democratic forces" to help the Nicaraguan people "free 
themselves from communist tyranny." 


Washington is also exerting considerable effort to counteract the "Contadora 
process,” that is, the participation of the Latin American states associated 
in the Contadora Group in tke search for paths of a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict. The mere fact of the creation of this group and the nature of 
its activity is undoubtedly a notable phenomenon in international relations 
in the Western Hemisphere. In fact for the first time since the war a number 
of states of the region has created a bloc which has counterposed to the 
United States its own version of a solution of an acute political question in 
an area declared by Washington a sphere of its "vital interests". The 
“Contadora process," which is in such contrast to the contemplative position 
of the majority of Latin American countries in the period of the Guatemala, 
Caribbean and Dominican crises, graphically attests the major positive 
changes which have occurred in international relations in the region. 


The activity of the Contadora Group reflects primarily the position of a 
number of countries of the region, which differs markedly from the American 
position, in respect of the Central America crisis. The ruling circles of 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia and Panama proceed from the fact that the basic 
causes thereof are socioeconomic backwardness and political oppression. Nor 
within the framework of this approach, furthermore, does Mexico reject the 
armed path of ousting antipopular regimes if all other ways have been 
blocked. The Contadora Group countries are not interested in the United 
States building up its military-political presence in direct proximity to 
their own borders, and the leadership of Panama, in particular, is experi- 
encing entirely justified fears in connection with what in the event of an 
intensification of the Central America crisis could be started by the 
American military forces based in the Canal Zone, which would complicate 
considerably the process of the establishment of Panama's full sovereignty 
over this territory. 


While advocating a political solution of the conflict in the subregion the 
Contadora Group is at the same time endeavoring to confine the revolutionary 
processes in Central America to a bourgeois-democratic framework. This has 
been manifested, in particular, in the attempts to impose on Nicaragua the 
Start of a political dialogue with the counterrevolutionary opposition, 
citing as an example the negotiations between Duarte and the Salvadoran 
patriots, although the fundamental difference in the domestic situations in 
these states is obvious. Whereas in El Salvador the government was forced to 
sit down at the negotiating table with representatives of an influential 
political force with extensive international recognition, the Sandinista 
leadership is in fact being called on to be "reconciled" to the counter- 
revolutionary organizations entrenched in neighboring Honduras and Costa 
Rica, whose "presence" in Nicaragua has been expressed merely in terrorist 
actions and sabotage. 
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The concurrence on individual questions of the position of the Contadora 
Group and the U.S. approach is explained by the tact that the White House 
frequently resorts to arm-twisting in respect of the Latin American states, 
the more so in that the possibilities of Washington influencing the foreign 
policy of the countries of the region have grown markedly as a result of the 
exacerbation of the debt problem. And although the administration has been 
forced from time to time to declare support for the efforts of the Contar ra 
Group, in actual fact it has endeavored in every possible way to emasculate 
the constructive content of its ictivity. After all, the basis of the plan 
for a settlement of the crisis in Central America drawn up by the group are 
such provisions as limitation of the foreign military presence in the sub- 
region, military maneuvers and arms purchases, a renunciation of actions to 
destabilize the governments of neighboring states and a number of others, 
which is manifestly not in keeping with Washington's long-term plans. 
Because of the influence of this factor the prospects of a political 
settlement of the crisis had acquired no real outline by the mid-198U's. 


Nonetheless, the result of the 3-year activity of the Contadora Group was 
undoubtedly positive, on the whole. In a number of cases it succeeded in 
reducing the sharpness of the conflict situations created in interstate 
relations in this region. The fact that diplomatic dialogue was nonetheless 
conducted nere in 1933-1985 and that the foreign ministers of the Central 
American countries sat down at the negotiating table repeatedly undoubtedly 
prevented a further escalation of tension in the subregion. 


Under these conditions an important initiative was put torward by Alan 
Garcia, the new president of Peru, who proposed the creation of a Latin 
American Contadora “support group". It was formed in October 1985 by 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Uruguay. Its creation reflected Lutin American 
ruling circles’ growing understanding of the need for joint actions te 
realize foreign policy initiatives connected with the fate of the region and 
running counter to U.S. policy. There was a joint meeting in January 1986 in 
Caraballeda (Venezuela) of the two groups at foreign minister level, at which 
the basic principles of the "Contadora process" and, in particular, the 
intention to strive for the demilitarization of Central America and limita- 
tion of the foreign military vresence were confirmed. The demand for a halt 
to foreign assistance to any insurgent groups in Central America was advanced 
as an important condition of a normalization of the situation in the 
subregion. 


Under current conditions Washington, continuing to torpedo the "Contadora 
process" and increase assistance to the Contras,* is increasing pressure on 
these countries. Active use is being made to this end of political contacts, 
among which we should highlight the February 1986 meeting of Secretary of 





* At the start of 1986 President Keagan initiated a strong campaign of 
pressure on Congress in order to win the allocation to the Contras of 9100 
million. The bulk of this amount was intended for arms purchases. 
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State G. Shultz and the foreign ministers of the “eight”. At the meeting he 
presented to the presidents of the eight countries a Reagan letter which set 
out the White House's views on the events in Central America. On the eve of 
a new meeting of the "eight" in Punta del Este (Uruguay) a tour of these 
States was made by H. Shlaudeman, U.S. speci2l ambassador in Central America. 
According to the EFE Agency, he attempted to persuade the governments of 
these countries to chanze their negative position in respect of American aid 
to the Contras. 


A distinguishing feature of the Central America crisis is the participation 
in the quest for a settlement thereof of governments of a number of West 
European countries and also international political organizations, primarily 
the Socialist International. West Europe's concern at the escalation of 
tension in this region and the resistance to Washington's attempts to portray 
the Central America crisis on a par with a test of the “efficacy” of Atlantic 
commitments largely reflects fears that this could ultimately lead to 
dangerous consequences for the wor:d as a whole. A strong psychological 
inflsence, which was once exerted on ruling circles of the West European 
countries by the Caribbean crisis, e West German scholar W. Grabendorf 
observes, is reflected in this case.* In addition, West Europe is charac- 
terized by a more flexible approach to the developing countries and a greater 
capacity than the United States for adapting to changes in these parts of the 
world. The ruling circles of the Old World also hope to expand their 
economic and political influence, taking advantage for this of the "breaches" 
created by the crisis of the system of dependency in Central America. 


The common features of the West European states’ approach to the events in 
Central America naturally do not preciude at times essential differences in 
the positions of specific political forces and governments. Thvs the 
European socialists proceed from the fact that the power policy being pursued 
by the United States is leading to the actual conservation of backward 
socioeconomic structures and is ultimately contributing to the radicalization 
of the liberation movement in this region. Washington's fundamental mistake, 
they believe, is that the “left flank" of the this movement is automatic. ly 
cut off as a foreign body, whereas it is necessary to integrate it in the 
political system and thereby prevent the further radicalization of the 
revolutionary process. In practice such an approach is expressed in exten- 
Sive political contacts with the revolutionary forces of the subregion by a 
number of ruling socialist parties of West kurope, primarily the Spanish 
Socialist Workers Party. Despite the class narrowness of the position of the 
leadership of West European social democracy, it should be noted that these 
contacts are objectively contributing to the search for a political settle- 
ment in the subregion. The leading parties of the Socialist International 
were one of the organizers of the March for Peace in Central America, in the 
ceurse of which approximately 300 representatives of different political and 
social organizitions crossed from Panama to Mexico from Decembe. 1985 through 
January 1986. 





* Richard A. White, Op. cit. 
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Christian democracy's approach to the events in Central America has consider- 
ably more points of contact with the position of the Reagan administration 
both conceptually and in practical politics. Christian democracy has been 
practically the sole international political force to have rendered the 
Duarte regime in El Salvador the support which Washington has actively sought 
of West Europe and Latin America. West German Christian democrats have 
participated in the anti-Nicaragua campaign, and the FRG Government has 
discontinued economic assistance to Nicaragua.* 


This has brought about the United States' markedly increasing interest in 
supplementing the power approach to the Central America crisis with the 
cobbling together of a political alliance with Christian democracy, Latin 
American included. Its adherence to a conservative socioeconomic pattern is 
evidently for Washington a more convenient version of "long-term" partnership 
in the subregion compared with the authoritarian regimes. R. Arias Calderon, 
chairman of the Christian Democratic Organization of America, emphasized in 
an interview, for example, that, despite certain differences in tie question 
of the priority of political, economic and military aspects, President Keagan 
"has gauged the significance of questions of democracy."** It is precisely 
from this viewpoint that the White House's dialogue with the Christian demo- 
cracy of Guatemala, which came to power as a result of elections in December 
1985, may be seen. It is significant that immediately following the elec- 
tions reports appeared on the United States granting to this state credit 
totaling $500 million for the implementation of an "emergency economic 
program". 


The development of events in Central America testifies convincingly that the 
unsettled nature of international relations not only corresponds in full to 
the interests of imperialist circles but is also their long-term goal in the 
subregion. It creates an environment conducive to countering the liberation 
movement and pursuing a policy of destabilizing progressive regimes and 
broadens the possibilities of influencing the foreign policy of dependent 
countries and manipulating it to the detriment of their national interests. 





* "Third World Instability. Central America as a European-American Issue,' 
New York, 1985, p 120. 


** ALAI, Montreal, 1985, No 66, p 2. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


HAITI'S CRISIS, EVENTS LEADINC TO DUVALIER'S FALL CHRONICLED 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 6, Jun 86 pp 16-37 
[Article by M.B. Gorokhova: "Collapse of Duvalier or End of Duvalierism?"] 


[Excerpts] In the early hours of 7 February 1986 Jean-Claude Duvalier, 
“hereditary president for life" of Haiti, fled the country on a military 
transport aircraft of the U.S. Air Force. As is the custom with retiring 
dictators, he took with him the public coffers. 


The fall of the dictatorial regime in Haiti was a surprise for many people. 
It seemed that the well-organized “work" of the organs of repression and the 
all-around support of the United States should for a long time to come have 
ensured for it sufficient stability. However, the people of Haiti thought 
differently. When, however, the Duvalier throne began to rock and it had 
become clear that the threat of a general uprising was at hand, Washington 
thought it best to sacrifice its stooge. The tyranny, which lacked broad 
social support and was being maintained only by bayonets, fell. A wave of 
popular anger swept out of the country the hated family, which for 28 years 4 
months had disposed of Haiti as its feudal patrimony. 


But the path toward this denouement had been tragic and long. 


On 22 September 1957 the negro Francois Duvalier, nicknamed among the people 
"Papa Doc" since he had been trained as a doctor, carried out a coup d'etat 
with the help of a group of top Haitian Army officers and with the assistance 
of the American Embassy in Port-au-Prince. On becoming president he pro- 
claimed himself “supreme leader of the Haitian revolution" and "defender of 
the interests" of the people's masses and christened his rule a "revolution 
in authority". Thus began the "era of Duvalierism," which brought the 
Haitian people incalculable suffering and disasters: more than 50,000 
killed, an incalculable number of persons “missing without a trace," approxi- 
mately 1.5 million emigres (almost one-fourth of the populaticn), absence of 
elementary democratic liberties, complete political and economic subordina- 
tion to the United States” and sorry renown as one of the world's seven 
poorest countries. 
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Politically and economically the F. Duvalier regime was the spokesman for the 
interests of the landowning oligarchy and pro-American comprador haute 
bourgeoisie, and its ideological basis was the doctrine of negritude in its 
most reactionary variety. This ideology, closely connected in Haiti with 
the widespread cult of voodoo, became in the hands of the dictator an 
instrument of the spiritual oppression cf the people, the preservation of 
them in a state of fear and obedience and the suppression of any opposition 
to the regime. 


In the years of F. Duvalier's rule relations between Haiti and the United 
States were not always smooth. Whereas in the first years following the 
establishment of the dictatorshiy the United States granted large loans and 
subsidies, there was a certain cooling in their relations at the start of the 
1900's. The dictatorial regime was not included in the Alliance for Progress 
program (1961) for not conforming to the “representative democracy" pro- 
claimed by J. Kennedy. However, in 1962 the White House was not averse to 
buying for $30 million Haiti's vote, which was needed to expel Cuba from the 
OAS. In the subsequent period the United States repeatedly cut credit ~- 
and suspended military assistance. With Washington's knowledge the CIA made 
several unsuccessful attempts to replace the dictator with a less odious 
figure from the ranks of Haitian emigres who were political opponents of 

F. Duvalier. 


But the main thing iay elsewhere: the political system which existed in 
Haiti--with Duvalier or without him--suited the United States, and since the 
contradictions between Wac’lington and Port-au-Prince were not fundamental, 
relations were put right once again. In 1970 the State Department lifted the 
ban on arms supplies and increased financial assistance to the regime consid- 
erably, which contributed to a further strengthening of the dictatorship of 
Papa Doc and Jean-Claude Duvalier Jr--"Baby Doc"--who replaced him in April 
1971. 


Thus the presidential chair in Haiti was not only for life but also 
hereditary. Initially the position of the new government was quite shaky. 
Two groupings, between which a bitter power struggle began, took shape in the 
ruling upper stratum. The extreme right, conservative grouping in the person 
of "true" Duvalierists was unwilling to recognize the young president, 
thinking that it could manage without him. This "old guard" was headed by 

F. Duvalier's widow, "Mama Simone," and her eldest daughter, Marie-Denise. 
The latter had for several years been her father's private secretary and had 
herself hoped to occupy the presidential chair. But they miscalculated. 
Surprisingly for everyone, Jean-Claude, who had been considered capable of 
taking an interest only in racing cars and women, proved to be a clever 
politician and quite a flexible strategist. He engaged in the removal of 
potential rivals. Understanding that it was no longer possible to rule the 
country as F. Duvalier had ruled it and that preservation of strong presiden- 
tial power was impossible without a certain expansion of the regime's social 
base and a renewal of its facade with liberal slogans, he began to rely in 
the struggle against the "old guard" on so-called "technocrats". 
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Essentially the government's “new™ policy amounted to subordination of 
Haiti's “industrialization" to the interests of the transnational corpora- 
tions. A “free zone" was set up around the capital where the majority of the 
assembly enterprises--branches of foreign firms--was located. They worked on 
imported raw material and intermediate products and employed foreign techno- 
logy and cheap local manpower. In a short time Haiti became an exporter of 
finished products (electronic units and circuits, tape cassettes, sports 
accessories, toys, clothing footwear and so forth). The Haitians in the 

were just manual workers earning for their labor approximately $3 a day.” 


Meanwhile the peasants, lacking an opportunity to feed themselves and their 
families, were forced to head for the cities in search of earnings, be taken 
on as farm hands on cne major estates or in the neighboring Dominican 
Republic or emigrate. The land which they had abandored was seized by the 
agro-industrial bourgeoisie. The peasants who had been drawn to the cities 
basically reinforced the ranks of the unemployed and the marginals since the 
jobs which were being created in industry and commerce were incapable of 
absorbing them. 


Every year 15,000-20,0U00 landless peasants are hired in the Dominican 
Republic to harvest the sugar cane. A secret agreement was signed at the 
start of the 1970's between J.-C. Duvalier and the Dominican State Sugar 
Corporation. As the UN working group looking into slavery put it (Geneva, 
August 1979), if represented nothing other than an agreement on the sale of 
slave manpower. This contract annually brought the Haitian dictater a 
sizable income. In 1980, for example, he received $1.225 million for 15,000 
Haitian "braseros"; in addition, he had deductions of the order of 5 percent 
from their wages in the harvesting period. The Haitians under contract were 
forced to work 15 hours a day for a paltry wage ($1.45 per ton of cut 
cane)and to live in huts without water and electricity, with no right to 
social insurance, medical services and free movement about the country. They 
were subjected to merciless exploitation ana after 6 months of slave labor 
brought home an average $28. 


The dictatorship's economic policy had led at the start of the 1980's to a 
catastrophic situation. Industrial production and the export of Haitian 
commodities had declined sharply. Whereas in 1976-1980_the country's gross 
domestic product grew an average 4.3 percept per annum, a decline therein 
to -4.7 percent was observed in 1981-1982. The country's foreign trade 
dependence on the United States, Canada and the European states had led to 
the least restriction on imports or a decline in prices of Haitian commodi- 
ties immediately being reflected in its currency reserves and balance of 
payments. In 1982 the external public debt reached $400.7 million; the 
direct danger of the country declaring insolvency had arisen since currency 
reserves constituted only $4.2 million. Even the amounts which UNESCO had 
made available for development of the education system went to pay off the 
debts. 
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However, under pressure from the United States and the IMF, which had 
threatened to suspend the granting of credit to the regime, Duvalier had to 
involve himself in “bringing order to bear" in the economy and budget. In 
his speech on the llth anniversary of his inauguration as president (22 April 
1982) he promised to adopt measures to regulate finances, put an end to 
corruption, provide for full employment and grant the entire population 
political and democratic liberties and declared that contracts with foreign 
firms had been concluded for the creation of new jobs. The government's true 
intentions were revealed in the PUCH Central Committee appeal “Formation of a 
Broac Anti-Duvalier Front": to throw dust in the people's eyes with promises 
of changes and suck in money from foreign donors. 


Only in 1983 did a recovery of the Haitian economy begin to show, which was 
connected by certain observers with the Caribbean Initiative of the U.S. 
Administration and also the improvement in economic conditions in the United 
States. In 1983 the growth of the gross domestic product constituted 0.9 
percent, 1.8 percent in 1984; exports jpcreased, and imports declinedsomewhat 
(a ban was imposed on luxury imports). But this was not the main thing. 
The u.S. Government continued to render the dictatorial regime all-around 
assistance since its stability was linked with the realization of plans long 
nurtured by the Pentagon to create military bases on Haitian territory. 


J.-C. Duvalier had inherited from his father a distrust of the military, and 
events on the continent had showed unequivocally that a strengthening and 
politicization of the armed forces were very often the reason for the replace- 
ment of the person occupying the presidential chair. Therefore throughout 

the 1970's he had spent minimal resources on the training and arming of the 
Haitian Army, its main combat supplies continued to be stored in the vaults 

of the presidential palace and the established system of provocations and 
denunciation and constant purges and transfers in the officer body enabled 

him to reduce to the minimum the danger of a military coup. 


Haiti's receipt of economic, military and even food aid was increasingly 
connected by the U.S. Government with the question of the transfer to the 
Pentagon of the deep-water port of Mole St Nicholas for a U.S. naval base. 
The port, wnich is situated on Haiti's northern coast, had long attracted the 
gaze of the American top brass. At the start of the 1960's the Pentagon 
studied (as an alternative) the possibility of transferring to Mole 

St Nicholas personnel and equipment from the Guantanamo (Cuba) Base in the 
event of it being wound down. 


The agreement on transfer of the port to the U.S. Navy was signed in the 
summer of 1983. Duvalier personally, according to the American press, tas 
paid a considerable amount for the lease. In September of the same year many 
peasant families had to abandon their allotments at the time when the grounds 
of the future base were being marked out. Casualties were reported among the 
peaceful population. 








According to official statistics, in 1980 the per capita income in Haiti was 
3283, “ which put it in terms of this indicator in last place in Latin 
America. According to data of UN experts, the same year 68.8 percent of the 
population of tne country hag oan annual income below the “absolute poverty 
line" (that is, under $140). ° The minimum wage ($2.6 a day in 1980) was 
observed only in the industrial zone of Port-au-Prince, while the landless 
peasants hired for agricultural work sometimes obtained only food and 

shelte More than /0 percent of peasants had an annual income of $35 and 
under. The absence of any domestic price regulation mechanisms whatever 
and iufiation (17.8 percent in 1980) were the reason behind prices rising 
almost threefold in a decade. 


Some 65 percent of the country's population lives in hovels, and only 5 
percent has electric power, and 12 percent purified drinking water. Three- 
fourths of Haitian doctors with degrees are emigres. Average life expectancy 
is 54, and starvation and intestinal disease are the main causes cf the high 
infant mortality rate. Government expenditure on education constituted 
approximately $1 per capita per annum, therefore it is not surprising 

that currently only three Haitians out of every 1U can read and write. 


Illegal emigration increased. As of the mid-1970's tens of thousands of 
persons have attempted annually to make a crossing by boat to other Caribbean 
islands or Florida. The main contingent of illegal emigrants, called “boat 
people,” is made up of inhabitants of the countzvy's northerg, provinces-~areas 
of chronic starvation. A place on a boat costs up to $500. The number 

of those wishing to leave Haiti is such that this “business” brings ig for 
the Mafia organ -ng the transportation a greater income than drugs. 

However, the U.S. Government refuses to grant the overwhelming majority of 
Haitians who have made their way through all obstacles to the American 

coast political refugee status, claiming that the reasons for their 

flight are purely economic. In addition, right until the end of 1982 the 
Haitian refugees, who constitute 2 percent of illegal immigrants in the 
United States, were sent to special camps ver similar to concentration 
camps. They were kept there until they agreed to “voluntarily” return to 
Haiti. And prison awaited them there also: a request itor asylum was 
regarded as “an insult to the government,” that is, was equated with a 
political crime. 


Despite the fact that the refugees understand full well the fate that awaits 
them in the United States, where they, if able to remain, acquire the status 
of "fifth-rate people," the attempts to flee the country are unabating. They 
believe that it is better to die en route than from starvation or in prison 
torture chambers. Haitian communists believe th t under Duvalierism emigra- 
tion became a form of passive resistance to the u ctatorship. But active 
struggle did not ceese either. 


The country's progressive forces continued to demand freedom of the press, 
the right of association in trade unions and cultural associations, respect 


for human rights, an improvement in living conditions, extension of the 
system of education and health care and so forth. Independent newspapers and 
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radios (Radio Anti-Inter and the Catholic Radio Soleil) appeared conveying 
truthful information about the situation in the country in Crecle. The 
brutal suppression in 1976 of the strike at the Ciment d*Haiti Cement Works, 
which belonged to French capital, brought about retalictory protests on the 
part of the working class and democratic circles of the petty and middle 
bourgeoisie. Continuing to operate clandestinely, the trade unions stepped 
up their activity among the workers, who began to advance not only economic 
but also political slogans. As a result of the campaign headed by Haiti's 
communists and with the support of the world community the government was 
forced in September 1977 to free 1U4 political prisoners and also agree to 
the creation of judicial authorities which would investigate the business of 
"political crimes”. The Haitian Human Rights League emerged at the start of 
1973. 


In the summer of 19/79 the independent newspapers illustrated extensively the 
events in Nicaragua, and, furthermore, the reports were presented in such a 
form that propaganda against the Duvalier dictatorship coulc be discerned in 
them also. The news of the victory of the Nicaraguan revolution was joyfully 
received by the Haitian people for it showed graphically that even massive 
American aid is not a sure guarantee of the continuation in power of anti- 
popular regimes. Two opposition parties: the Christian Democratic Party 
(RDS) headed by Sylvio Claude and the Christian Socialist Party (R55) under 
the chairmanship of Gregoire Eugene were created in August of the same year 
on the wave of the expanding antidictatorial struggle. Both parties declared 
that their goal was fighting the dictatorship. However, whereas the RDS 
expressed a readiness to cooperate with all forces opposed to the dictator- 
ship, including the communists, the RSS leadership immediately gave notice of 
its anticommunist position, believing that “cowmunism cannot be the alter- 
native to the existing regime.” Accordingly, the government treated these 
parties differently: after 3 months S. Claude was arrested on a charge of 
antigovernment activity, and the RDS was practically broken up, while the &SS 
existed as a legal opposition party somewhat longer--until the repression of 
28-30 November 1930. 


The creation of legal opposition parties was an important step forward in the 
political structuring of the antigovernment coalition. "These nonyovernment 
parties,” R. Theodore, general secretary of the PUCH, wrote, “represent a 
democratic opposition which usually endeavors to dissociate itself from the 
regime in order to evoke in the vopulation sympathy and trust corresponding 
to the anticipated changes. Owing to the very development of events brought 
about on the one hand by the aspirations of the people's masses and, on the 
other, by the aggressiveness and intolerance of the autocratic dictatorship, 
the above-mentioned legalist movements occupy an openly hostibe position in 
respect of VDuvalierism and the outdated presidency for life."” Conse- 
quently, such parties remain undesirable for the ruling upper stratum, even 
if they are prepared to respect the existing laws. 


Both the legal and illegal opposition, primarily the communists, used every 
opportunity and every channel in order, having broken through the “wall of 
silence” around Haiti, to tell the world the truth about the situation in the 
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country and show that the “democratization” and “humanization" of the regime 
extensively publicized by the bourgeois mass media were only < deft govern- 
ment maneuver made in the wake of American policy in the region. They 
pointed out that many of tne democratic “indulgences” had been implemented by 
the dictatorship at Washington's prompting-~for example, the campaign in 
connection with the Mational Assembly elections in 19/9, which created the 
appearance of political struggle in the country. And the appearance of 
oppositicn parties subsequently afforded the U.S. State Department an gppor- 
tunity to declare that “geruine liberalization has occurred in Haiti." 


However, numerous international commissions which visited Haiti in the 
“libera'ization” years observed that, despite the demagogic declarations of 
the “president for life” about the “Duvalierist peace,” the repression and 
flouting of human rights in the country continued. The 26 April 1969 law 
stipulating the death penalty not only for membership of the Communist Party 
but also for talk of a “subversive” nature, had not been abrogated. As 

J. Pierre-Charles aptly noted, the extensively publicized “liberalizatigg"” of 
the regime was nothing other than "white gloves on bloodstained hands."~ 
Under the cover of this screen the dictatorship continued to obtain from 
foreign donors economic, financial ani military assistance. 


Throughout !980-1981, as the U.S. Administration's foreign policy line was 
reevaluated, the regime's dumestic policy became increasingly tough. Reagar 
was elected U.S. president on 4 November 1980, and in the night of 

23 November a wave of repression was brought crashing down on Haiti: more 
than 50U well-known public figures and politicians, communists, worker 
activists, journalists, priests and students were arrested. The RDS and &SS 
were finally broken up. Thus was the dictatorship's flirting with “liberal- 
ization" brought to an end. 


fhe start of the 1980's was marked hy a new upsurge of the people's struggle 
against the dictatorship and the military-political diktat of the United 
States and for genuine democracy and national sovereignty. The main slogan 
gradually became the demand for liquidation of the current political system, 
abolition of the presidency for life and free elections to the National 
Assembly, in which all political currents should be represented. Increas- 
ingly broaa social strata joined in the struggle. Following the 28 November 
repression the top Catholic clergy protested the policy of the authorities. 
A letter signed by Archbishop V. Ligonde even” and five of Haiti's six 
bishops termed the governme:it’s actions unacceptable and illegal. In the 
opinion of the communists, ‘in the overall context of struggle against the 
dictatorship the church's protest on the side of the people represented an 
event of great importance. 


Disturbed by the growth of centripetal trends in the ranks of the opposition, 
buvalier attempted to split it. In a speech delivered in the National 
Assembly on 22 April 1982 he called on the emigres to return to the homeland. 
However, the dictator "authorized" the return merely of those whose "true 
ideological positions are not tundanentally,contrary to the ideological 
principles of Western Christian democracy."~ 
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Under pressure from the U.S. Government and the increased opposition demands 
J.-C. Duvalier was forced in spring-summer 1983 to hold municipal elec- 
tions--the first in the history of the dictatorial regime. Despite the vote 
rigging and other machinations in the electoral districts, in certain cities, 
including the country's second biggest, Cap-Haitien, victory went to opposi- 
tion candidates. However, the government struck back swiftly. In August the 
National Assembly enacted a law according to which the entire activity of the 
mayors, who had hitherto enjoyed a certain independence, was henceforward to 
be under the supervision of the Ministry of Interior and the police. 


In May 1984 the government struck another blow at the opposition, banning the 
activity in the country of any political parties and imposing censorship on 
all publications. At the same time, however, Duvalier continued to maneuver, 
flirting with the opposition. Promises to legalize opposition political 
parties, hold new National Assembly elections, remove from the government the 
servants of Duvalierism who had compromised themselves the most, lower prices 
ot foodstuffs and basic necessities, observe human rights and even grant an 
amnesty to political prisoners were made by the dictator in the hope that 
this would help Washington not to leave him alone with a people who had 
already recognized their power. lhe United States readily accommodated hin, 
granting their protege $45 million in 1985, promising to increase this amount 
to $56 million in 1986. Having sensed the support, Duvalier regained his 
calm. He naturally fulfilled none of his promises, but continued the policy 
of tightening repression. On 28 November 1985 in Gonaives the police opened 
fire on demonstrators protesting the increase in prices of foodstuffs. Three 
students were killed. For several days the country seethed with anger. 


The countdown for the dictatorial regime had begun. 


There were once again protest demonstrations at the start of January 1986 in 
Gonaives, which rapidly spread to the whole country. They were the biggest 


since the Duvalier family came to power. The main slogans were: "Down With 
Duvalier!" “Down With the Constitution Legitimizing Presidency for Life!" 
"Down With Poverty!" and "Long Live the Army!" The latter slogan pointed to 


the incipient split in the political forces which had supported the regime. 
With the exception of the capital and its suburbs, the Haitian Army did not 
take part in the repressive actions against the demonstrators, this having 
been the work of the police and the Tonton-Macoutes. The military in the 
provincial garrisons rather kept an eye on order and tried to prevent arson 
and mass confrontations when the hungry crowds were ransacking food stores 
and warehouses. 


The biggest demonstration occurred at the end of January in Cap-Haitien: 
40,000 persons marched through the city streets waving the red and blue 
national flags abolished by the dictatorship in 1964. The demonstrators 
demanded the resignation of J.-C. Duvalier and the return of the money he had 
plundered: "Our money is in Switzerland, and we are living in poverty!" In 
the country's third biggest city of Les Cayes demonstrators handed foreign 
journalists a declaration which said that “in 3 weeks Duvalier will no longer 
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be pres‘dent in his palace."“° 
from 12 through 20 February. 


The declaration called for a general strike 


Haiti's communists were in the front ranks of the struggle. The people's 
committees which they had set up in all the large inhabited localities were 
the connecting links in the struggle of the people's masses and made it 
possible to swiftly convey truthful information about all the events 
occurring in the country. 


On 31 January the dictator imposed a 30-day state of siege. Meanwhile 
Washington was hastily determining its attitude toward the events in this 
Caribbean republic. The U.S. representative in the OAS proposed the dispatch 
of inter-American forces to Haiti in order that they might “contribute to the 
transfer of power to a democratic government." Having made an abrupt 
180-degree turn, the U.S. Government froze $26 million of the promised $56 
million, suddenly recalling "serious human rights violations (!) perpetrated 
by the government of President for Life Duvalier." 


Ultimately the U.S. ambassador simply ordered Duvalier to leave the country 
at once. 


The creation of a "National Governwent Council" consisting of persons from 
the immediate entourage of the ousted dictator was announced on / February. 
The United States thus wished to impose on the Haitian people “Duvalierism 
without Duvalier" by way of the preservation in power of an obedient regime 
in this country of strategic importance to it. 


The jubilation with which the Haitian people greeted the news of the 
dictator's fall did not prevent them understanding that the struggle was not 
yet over. The country was gripped by strikes. Sales centers and offices in 
the capital were closed, and almost 70,0C@Q students and schoolchildren boy- 
cotted classes. At meetings speakers emphatically demanded the resignation 
of the Gen A. Namphy government and the creation of a coalition government of 
democratic forces. 


The communists believe that there are no grounds for complacency. The fall 
of the Duvalier clan is only the first phase of the changes under way in 
Haiti, where any events capable of turning the development of the situation 
both in the direction of further democratization and also toward a return to 
the past could occur in the immediate future. According to American press 
reports, the Washington administration has already drawn up plans for armed 
intervention in Haiti's internal affairs and the transfer of marines to bring 
"order" to bear in the event of an exacerbation of the situation following 
the flight of Duvalier. The United States promised assistance to the 
ex-president himself, but the active protests of the public of many countries 
of the world against Baby Doc being granted asylum are forcing it to 
maneuver. The White House is not disposed to publicize the close relations 
which existed hitherto. It was recently officially announced that the pre- 
sence of Duvalier and his family or. U.S. territory would be undesirable. 
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Duvalier's game is up. Washington understands full well that however 
subsequent events may develop, he will never a ain set foot on Haitian soil. 
However, there is something else. "Haiti has a strategic location. The 
presence in Haiti of a nonhostile government and population is a prime 
necessity for the United States’ security." This approach needs no comment. 


Preventing military intervention and enlisting in the struggle for the 
preservation of rational sovereignty by all patriotic Haitians to a man is 
at the present stage a principal task. The communists pointed to this 
repeatedly earlier also. "The task of the PUCH and all democrats is to 
ensure that the worker and peasant masses not remain aloof from this struggle 
and prevent the intriguing lickspittles of imperialism using the working 
as a tool for implanting new dictatorships of the same antinational 
ocus. 


Recollections of the heroic past of the country, the world's first negro 
republic, which achieved independence in 1804, should today inspire the 
Haitian people to continued struggle for cemocracy and social progress. The 
communists have expressed a readiness to participate in national reconstruc~- 
tion. Dialogue with them has been advocated by RDS Chairman S. Claude. Thus 
unity of all democratic forces for the accomplishment of this task can be 
achieved. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


LATIN AMERTCAN THEORTES OF PROGRESS, DEVELOPMENT EXAMINED 


Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 6, Jun 86 pp 61-75 


[Article by A.V. Shestopal: "Social Doctrines--Evolution of Procedural 
Principles (Part 1)"] 


[Text] Latin America entered a new period of development on the eve and at 
the outset of the 1980's. Nicaragua had embarked on the path of revolu- 
tionary transformations. The intensification of the crisis of dependent 
capitalist industrialization had led to the collapse of the majority of 
ultraright oligarchical regimes. Powerful democratic, gnti-imperialist 
movem2nts had unfolded in many countries of the reyion. 


The changes in the alignment of class forces on the continent and the 
exacerbation of internal and external contradictions are being manifested in 
a stimulation of the ideological struggle, which has been reflected both in 
the realm of the mass consciousness and in the sphere of economic qnd socio- 
political theories and their procedural, philosophical principles. 


Frontiers of the ‘Industrial’ Cycle 


With the aid of overseas partners the ruling circles of Latin American 
countries are persistently seeking a way out of the intensifying crisis, 
which is fraught with a revolutionary explosion. This search has been 
expressed, in particular, in an aspiration to create a "new center"--a "third 
force" of the social democratic and Christian democratic model to counterpose 
it to the anti-oligarchical and anti-imperialist movement and split its 


ranks. 


An important part in the ideological arsenal of the supporters of the "new 
center" is being played by the "national democracy" theories. Pointing to 
the fact that Latin American countries have reached a certain level of 
economic development and foreign policy autonomy, the "national democracy" 
theorists believe that the time has come to rectify the deformation of Latin 
American social thought which gravitates toward the study of national 
problems in the plane of external relations. These authors declare as 

most important for contemporary Latin American societies the problem of the 
“political quality of life," which is resolved by the majority of them in the 
form of diverse plans for the restoration of bourgeois representative 
democracy. 








There are considerable differences in the positions of the supporters of 
“national democracy" ‘theory. Adherents to the North American “human rights" 
doctrine are grouped on the right flank. They are distinguished by 
anticommunism and a hatred of all forms of a socialist orientation. They try 
here to interpret the difficulties and failures of left-reformist regimes and 
movements in the region which have operated in recent years under the 
“national socialism" slogan ("Peruvian socialism," "Justicialist socialism" 
in Argentina) suci as to discredit the socialist ideal in general. The 
majority of “new center" theorists shares the ideas of “humane socialism" 
closely connected with the program principles of European social democracy. 


On the left flank of the "new center" is a group of authors defending the 
idea of “real democracy" and declaring the need for a combination of the 
right to opposition and criticism with real economic and social rights. Some 
of them are opposed to the North American “human rights" doctrine, rightly 
pointing to its dangerous interventionist implication. 


Without breaking with traditional desarrollism and independentism, one group 
of "new center" theorists endeavors to synthesize them and transfer them to a 
new level. Characteristic of it is the transfer of attention from various 
aspects of industrialization to problems of the development of science and 
elaboration of the "national scientific potential" theory. This theory 

also has many versions: from right-reformist plans to associate Latin 
American countries with the S&T progress of the centers (in the spirit of the 
Alliance for Progress) and utopias of a “raw material leap forward" (a sharp 
increase in the price of raw material for the purpose of surmounting all 
difficulties in the financing of national science) through more sober ideas 
about the fact that S&T progress could be of benefit in the solution of 
problems of Latin American countries only if it is combined with a profound 
rebuilding of the social an. political structures. Among the progressive 
"national scientific potential" theorists there has also been increased 
interest in the experience of achievements in the USSR and other socialist 
states. 


Investigation of the current ideological-theoretical situation in Latin 
American countries permits the conclusion that a certain cycie in the 
development of bourgeois and petty bourgeois thought in the region--the 
"industrialist" cycle connected originally with the rise and subsequently 
with the fall of the local industrial private-entrepreneurial bour- 
geoisie--had been completed by the start of the 1980's. The formation of a 
new cycle--"post industrialist," “scientist"--which reflected the specific 
views of the bourgeois-technocratic groupings which had emerged in the 
initial phases of S&T modernization on the continent, began in this same 
period. 


The set of ideas of the "new center” is largely reminiscent of the totality 
of national-reformist concepts--"peripheral development," "new middle 
strata," “democratic revolution"--with a natural adjustment for the past 30 
years. 
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If it is recalled that the first (liberal) cycle of bourgeois thought in 
Latin American countries covered approximately 150 years, and the second 
("industrialist") approximately 50 years and the quickening rate under crisis 
conditions of social and political development is taken into consideration, 
it may with a great deal of confidence be assumed that the scientist 
groupings will be short-lived. Merely the course of the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tionary process has largely undermined efforts pertaining to the political 
and ideological structuring of a "new center" and served as catalyst of its 
disintegration. 


In forecasting the development of a new cycle of bourgeois and petty 
bourgeois socio-philosophical currents it is essential to consider the 
regularities of the formation of the theoretical groupings of the preceding 
period. The evolution of social theory in Latin American countries is 
inseparable from the general logic of the struggle of ideas in the modern 
world and at the same time reflects the specific structure of the multi- 
structural social consciousness and the distinctiveness of theoretical 
tradition in this region. An analysis of the gnoseological and class roots 
of bourgeois socio-philosophical concepts in Latin American countries makes 
it possible to reveal their connection with the main directions of the 
contemporary ma sg political consciousness: conservative, right-reformist and 
Jeft-democratic. 


Social philosophers defending the interests of social groups with a 
conservative consciousness adopt a negative attitude toward industrializa- 
tion, the S&T revolution and social and political change in any version. The 
apologists for the landowner-comprador oligarchy constituting the nucleus of 
these groups idealize the historical past and speculate on the existing 
negative experience of industrialization and the S&T revolution being accon- 
plished by the bourgeoisie. They endeavor to subordinate to their influence 
the social strata with a peasant-communal and petty bourgeois consciousness. 
The ideologists and theorists of this school employ partriarchal slogans 
concerning the “indissolubility of national principles" and the "ancestral 
legacy" and individual ideas of peasant-communal and shop "socialisms," 
portraying tem as truly national. 


Relying on the bourgeois and bourgeois-technocratic consciousness, the 
right-reformist theorists also distort the basic sociopolitical conflict of 
modern Latin American societies: in place of the fundamental contradiction 
between the forces of democracy headed by the proletariat on the one hand and 
the united bloc of reaction on the other, they move to the forefront the 
conflict between the supporters of pro-imperialist industrialization and the 
S&T revolution and all who are opposed to this policy. In this interpreta- 
tion the forces of the democratic anti-imperialist movement prove to be in a 
Single camp with the defenders of the feudal past. 


The mass sentiments of left-democratic circles are expressed by social 
theorists who see as the solution of the basic conflict a radical social and 
political transformation of society based on industrialization and the SéT 
revolution pursued in the interests of the working masses. Among the 
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phiiosophers representing left-democratic circles (between the exponents of 
the utopian consciousness of the petty bourgeois strata on the one hand and 
the genuinely revolutionary, scientific, Marxist consciousness of tlie 
vanguard of the proletariat on the other) there are, however, fundamental 
differences on the question of tne participants in and tasks and paths of the 
democratic movement. 


Contemporary socio-philosophical thought in Latin American countries is 
profoundly connec*ed with national theoretical traditions both in their 
progressive, revolutionary and conservative, reactionary manifestations and 
in their similarity with and distinction from the path traveled by the social 
thought of the leading capitalist countries. Bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
social thought in the region poses the same basic problems as Western social 
thought--the correlation of historical progress and stagnation, elitism and 
democracy. However, it passes the majority of sogial, economic and political 
problems through the prism of external relations. 


"Development philosophy" (desarrollism) reflects to a considerable extent *he 
tenets of bourgeois cosmopolitanism. Nonetheless progressist concepts within 
its framework have from the first steps been connected with the continuing 
ideas concerning national elite status, in accordance with which some 
countries are invariably the leaders in social progress, while others receive 
the benefits of progress from the hands of the “leaders”. 


"Independence philosophy" (independentism) puts the emphasis on problems of 
“peoples' rights," thus transferring questions of social equality and 
bourgeois democracy to the sphere of inter-nation relations. Furthermore, a 
significant element of the historical metaphysical approach and absolutiza- 
tion of the specifics of backward and dependent societies is preserved within 
the framework of this school. 


Both directions--"development philosophy" combining bourgeois progressism 
with recognition of the leadership of the imperialist centers and the 
“philosophy of independentism" combining ideas of national independence with 
isolationism and social traditionalism concepts--are represented at different 
historical stages by a multitude of versions. 


"Development Philosophy' 


The coming into being of bourgeois “development philosophy" in Latin American 
countries is connected with the socio-philosophical community which took 
shape in the 1940's-1950's and which united the supporters of three 

concepts: "peripheral development," "new middle strata" and “democratic 


revolution”. They reflected the first steps in recognition of the injustice 
of the division of the world into industrially developed and undeveloped 
regions, the naive idealization of the industrially developed capitalist 
society and illusions concerning the possibilities of local capitalism. 
These concepts, whose influence continues to this day, constituted the 
general theoretical and procedural basis of the ideological and political 
practice of national-reformism in the region. 








It may be pointed out that the post-industrialist, scientist “development 
philosophy" in the Latin America of the 1980's is largely baged on the 
category system proposed by the first-generation Cepalistas. But even 

more important is the fact that today's supporters of the "national 
scientific potential" theories are related to the authors of the “peripheral 
development" and "new middle strata" concepts by the general utopian approach 
to social phenomena about which V.I. Lenin wrote: "In the teaching of 
bourgeois philosophers the engine of progress is the solidarity of all 
elements of society aware of the ‘imperfection’ of this establishment or 
other." 10 


The supporters of the “peripheral development" theory headed by R. Prebisch 
(Argentina) called for a revision of the views which had been predominant for 
decades in the conservative-landowner and liberal-comprador environment and 
which "proved" that the influence of the division of labor between developed 
and backward capitalist states is salutory, despite the fact that it had, as 
is known, turned Latin American countries into a raw material appendage of 
the monopolies. Rejecting such views, the desarrollists declared industrial- 
ization the ideal of the development of Latin American societies and 
attempted to explain their countries’ economic, political and cultural back- 
wardness proceeding from the dichotomous juxtaposition of the center to the 
periphery. 


The problems raised by the desarrollists--the ideals and goals and social 
development and the place of the Latin American countries in the system of 
world economic relations--are of tremendous importance. But they were posed 
by bourgeois theorists narrowly: economics was divorced from politics, and 
in the realm of the economy the sphere of foreign trade relations was seen as 
self-sufficing. While ascertaining the fact of the Latin American states’ 
exploitation by the industrially developed countries "peripheral development" 
theory reduced its causes to the specifics of Latin American exports. The 
real enemy of the Latin American peoples’ progress--the alliance of state- 
monopoly capitalism of the world's industrially developed countries and the 
local oligarchy--disappeared from the field of vision, as it were. 


According to the claim of the authors of the "new middle strata" theory--- 
J. Vega (Chile) and F. Palavicini and V. Alba (Mexico)--a "progressive 
national bloc" »>f new urban groups--industrial entrepreneurs, skilled 
workers, an S&T intelligentsia and white-collar workers--emerges with indus- 
trial development and urbanization in Latin American countries. The "new 
middle strata" are allegedly “open” to reinforcement by persons stemming from 
all strata of the "traditional" society and proclaim as the criterion of an 
individual's social status his personal capabilities and erudition. Having 
"concealed" the national bourgeoisie behind the vague "new middle strata" 
wording, the ideologists of this theory assiduously introduced to the mass 
consciousness the image of the "dynamic industrialist" disi.terestedly 
concerned for the progress of his native country 


The authors of the "new middle strata" theory produced a mistaken interpre- 
tation of the problem of the social structure taking shape in the process of 
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ustrial development of Latin American societies. Absolutizing 
individuar ts (the influence of national-reformist ideology on the new 
detachments of ti king class and the low level of political consciousness 
of the possantsy), they attiead_ te gloss over the antagonistic contradic- 
tions between the national bourgeors¢e_and the proletariat, perpetuate the _ 
leading role of the local industrial bourpevbeie_in national development atid 
counterpose the working class to the pgasantry, declaring -the-Tatter an 
element of the “traditional society”. 


The “democratic revolution" theory was based on a distorted interpretation of 
the stages of historical development and the coming into being of the capital- 
ist formation in Latin American countries. Its leading authorities--A. de la 
Torre (Peru), R. Betancur (Venezuela) and G. Arciniegas (Argentina)--believed 
that imperialism in the region represents not the final phase of capitalism 
but the first inasmuch as it is a stimulator of capitalist development. 
Whence the conclusion that social ("democratic") revolution in Latin America 
has inevitably to pass through a long stage of the cooperation of local and 
foreign capital, a stage at which the negative aspects of the activity of 
foreign monopolies are neutralized with the aid of a machinery of state in 
the hands of the “new middle strata". It was postulated, furthermore, that 
“constitutionalism" and the support of democratic civilian governments in 
contrast to the militarism of latifundist-comprador oligarchies is a most 
characteristic feature of the "new middle strata" which ascended to political 
life on the wave of industrial developmeni. 


The reality the 1950's refuted the optimistic expectations of the philo- 
sophers and sociologists defending "national capitalism". The imperialist 
powers continued to boycott Latin American industrialization and actively 
supported the latifundist-comprador oligarchy. Industry in some countries of 
the region experienced stagnation, in others it moved in feverish spurts. 
Everywhere the industrial sector was unable to provide work for the rapidly 
growing population and the peasants fleeing to the cities from poverty and 
the oppression of the latifundists. A shortage of food, shelter, hospitais 
and schools was felt everywhere. 


In this situation a rapid process of delineation began among the adherents to 
national-reformist "development philosophy". Their left wing engaged in a 
search for internal resources of economic and social development and a study 
of the factors impeding it. The first target of criticism on the part of 
such theorists as G. de Castro, C. Furtado, H. Jaguaribe (Brazil) and 

O. Sunkel, A. Pinto and (Zk. Chonchol) (Chile) was the latifundist-comprador 
oligarchy. An analysis of the situation in the agrarian-raw material sector 
of Latin American societies led them to the conclusion concerning the need 
for urgent and profound reforms, a limitation of the parasitic consumption of 
the "traditional elite," the enlistment of its resources in the production 
sphere and nationalization of the raw material wealth usurped by foreign 
monopolies. 


However, the plans for agrarian and tax reform and the nationalization plans 
drawn up by the left-reformist theorists were not, with the rare exception, 
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used by the ruling circles of the local industrial bourgeoisie. The 
left-reformist sociologists then transferred attention to the problems of the 
industrial sector of society, seeking reasons for the so disappointing 
behavior of the leaders of the “new middle st.ata". It was discovered that 
the industrial development in Latin Awerican countries taking shape against 
the background of world ecouomic crises has been deprived of base sectors of 
industry and an infrastructure, frequently enjoys the protection of the old 
latifundist-comprador machinery of state and often constitutes a secondary 
branch in the entrepreneurial activity of powerful landowner clans. 


On the basis of this analysis representatives of the left-reformist direction 
of "development philosophy" created the “structural crisis" theory providing 
for reforms in ali spheres of social lite. The experience of the surmounting 
of feudal vestiges, industrialization and agrarian and cultural transforma- 
tions in the socialist countries were taken into consideration at times 

here. At the same time the main purpose of these reforms was the building of 
Latin American “national capitalism". Left-reformist sociologists connected 
the hopes for a renewal of society with the realization of diverse plans for 
a “constructive nationalism" uniting the critical “structural crisis" theory 
with the influential ideology of populism. 


Petty bourgeois nationalist concepts of “structural crisis" continue today 
even, in the mid-1980's, to exert a strong influence on the ideological-theo- 
retical situation in Latin American countries. Their authors’ center of 
attention is now shifting not from the agrarian to the industrial but from 
the industrial to the scientific and cultural sectors of social development. 
The political coloration of these concepts is changing from 
national-reformist and populist to social-reformist. 


The formation of national-reformist versions of “development philosophy”™ was 
accompanied by a persistent procedural quest, a critical review of the 
bourgeois sociological legacy, debate with contemporary North American and 
West European sociology schools and attempts to grasp the fundamentals of 
Marxist theory. All this was done for the purpose of achieving “procedural 
self-determination" and elaborating an intrinsic procedure of the analysis of 
social phenomena. However, the dependency of the Latin American bourgeois 
philosophers and sociologists on the traditions of the leading bourgeois 
schools and the political multifunctionality of the deep-lying procedural out- 
lines created by bourgeois philosophy made thewselves felt in such procedural 
constructions as 0. Sunkel's “social asymmetry" concept and S. Furtado's 
“closed society" even more strongly at times than in the “regional projects" 
and "national models”. 


Frequently the theoretical constructions of national-reformist philosophers, 
sociologists and political scientists contain the imprint of elitism and 
theories of "vicious circles" or the quasi-stability of a backward condition 
allegedly surmountable thanks to internal efforts and necessarily requiring 
external impetus. The trend toward subjectivist interpretations and reduc- 
tions of the social phenomena being investigated simplifying the picture of 
social relations common for modern bourgeois and petty bourgeois social 











science continues to exert a strong influence on them. As a result the 
critical view of traditional institutions among left-nationalist theorists is 
often neighbored by procedural eclecticism disguised by fashionable “proce- 
dural pluralism” and a rejection of an integral world-outlook platform. 


The surmounting of the structural-functional approach which showed itself on 
the eve and at the outset of the 1950's may be considered a progressive 
feature in the sphere of the procedure of the left-reformist theoretical 
groupings within the “development philosophy” framework. Many authors are 
posing in full magnitude the question of imperialism's responsibility for the 
deformation of the historical development and backwardness of Latin American 
countries and advancing the demand for a humanist attitude toward choice of 
national development path. True, the backwardness phenomenon is frequently 
absolutized and serves as the basis for distorted historical reconstructions 
where the “backward society" appears primordially and in all its components 
distinct from the “developed society". And abstract humanism is used for 
arguments concerning a particular “human’st revolution" allegedly superior in 
terms of moral attributes to European-type socialist revolutions. 


The protest of many representatives of the left wing of “development philo- 
sophy" against the narrow-disciplinary approach may also be put among the 
positive procedural trends, taking account, however, ot ihe limited nature of 
the attempts to find an integral vision of social phenomena within the frame- 
work of modern bourgeois science in general. As the Hungariar scholar 

T. (Sentesh) rightly observes, the calls for a return from constricted (and 
false) interpretations of backwardness to the traditions of classical 
bourgeois social thought come up against the fact that “phenomena of the 
backward world cannot be understood without a revelation of the phenomena of 
the ‘developed world’.... The political economy of ‘backwardness’ cannot be 
anything other than merely general political economy and an individual 
chapter of the basic s¢pence of socio-economic development, that is, an 
organic part thereoi." This observation is equally right in respect of 

the "sociology of backwardness" and the “anthropology of backwardness”. 


It should be mentioned that the left-reformist versions lost their former 
influence in the 1960's. The domination of foreign capital, the crisis of 
small and medium-sized business and the succession of right wing military 
coups undermined trust in the ideas of the ew middle strata," “democratic 
revolution" and “constructive nationalism". The right wing of bourgeois 
"development theory" underwent a complex evolution in this period. There was 
a rapid fusion on the eve and at the outset of the 1960's on the right flank 
of social "“desarrollism philosophy" of the “peripheral development," "new 
middle strata" and "democratic revolution" doctrines with W. Kostow's “stages 
of growth” concept and other "modernization theories" being developed in this 
period in the United States. The “two-stage model of development of the 
middle strata" and the “peacefully controlled revolution" theory, whose 
authors called for an intensification of the role of the leading Western 
powers in building the society of “national capitalism," emerged as a result 
of this process. 
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From ‘Integral Modernization’ to ‘Conservative Revolution’ 


The path of class collaboration with imperialism, the path of the Alliance 
for Progress, proved disastrous for a considerable proportion of the Latin 
American bourgeoisie. In a few years “allies” in the shape of the trans- 
national corporations and international imperialist organizations had 
suppressed or subordinated the majority of local industrialists, having 
established direct ties to influential bureaucratic circles: administrators 
from the machinery of government and the military, academic and ecclesiasti- 
cal upper stratum. In the sphere of bourgeois philosophy these socioeconomic 
and political changes wei» marked by the appearance of an “integral-elite” 
school representing tbe interests of the new pro-imperialist oligarchy. 


The “traditional society--integral society" dichotomy constitutes the 
theoretical base of the arguments of the supporters of the "integral-elite” 
concept. The “integral society," in accordance with the idea of its 
planners, knows ne divisions into social classes counterpused to one anotier 
since its basic components are to be various functional groups which comple- 
ment one another and which have a mutual interest in the success of the 
common cause. The educated bureaucrat and manager-expert making extensive 
use of management, social analysis and planning techniques is advanced as the 
central figure of this idealized version of the development of capitalism. 

In turn, the mair components of the “traditional society" model are the chaos 
of the economic, political and other foryvs of the social activity of its 
constituent groups and predatory, egotistical interests and aspirations. 


The theoretical constructions of the “integral-elite" school take as the 
model of “integral development" the United States, which is portrayed as the 
ideal for the Latin American pecples. An entirely different picture is 
painted by the social theorists of the “integral-elite" school when addres- 
sing Latin American specifics. They record the low level of economic 
development of the countries of the continent and the backward forms ot 
production, political, educational, cultural, military and other forms of 
social organization. Simultaneously an attempt is made te analyze the causes 
of the backwardness. They are successful in describing a considerable number 
of the geographical, cultural and other factors which have influenced the 
development of Latin America, including the consequences of the transference 
of the feudal “Iberian ¢~stem of orientations" to Spain's and Portugal's 
colonies. However, the question of the role of imperialism and the local 
ruling class in the consolidation and maintenance of feudal institutions in 
these countries is carefully circumvented. The actual history of the region 
is thereby distorted and the prerequisites for a fullacious solution o. the 
question of the paths of its development in the future are created. 


The period of the coming into being of the “integral-elite” school was 
subsequently called by Latin American social scientists "procedural 
expansion" or "_ntellectual neocolonialism". Since North American 
"social change" and “psycho-econonic causality" theories served as the 
procedural basis of this school their authors ([W. Mur, B, Kkozelits] and 











D. MacClelland and also Latin American disciples in the persons of 

G. Germani, A. Solari, J. Vega and others) claim to have overcome the short- 
comings of structural-functional analysis, the “technological monism" school 
and the “peripheral development" and “peaceful controlled revolution" 
concepts. 


However, the "social change" and "psycho-economic causality" theories 
introduce nothing qualitatively new to the understanding of the development 
of Latin American countries. Recognition of the "multiplicity of sources of 
change" glosses over, as before, the question of class relations, and absolu- 
tization of the autonomy of different aspects of social development justifies 
the worst social consequences of the S&T revolution within the framework of 
State-capitalist organization. V.1. Lenin once wrote that such a procedure 
is "quasi-realistic, but in fact an eclectic pursuit 98 a full iist of all 
the individual indications and individual 'factors'." 


The North American “functional elites’ concept also serves as the procedural 
basis of the diverse projects for the adaptation of Latin American countries’ 
traditional-bureaucratic institutions to the needs of pro-imperialist capital- 
ist development. Speculating on the processes of the growth of the bureau- 
cratic machinery in the Latin American states which are actually occurring, 
the supporters of "integral revolution" are presenting in every way possible 
neocolonist systems of management as “apolitical” and “integral-oriented,” 
thereby concealing the class unity of the interests of the bourgeoisie. This 
approach serves to justify the traditionalist elites, substituting for the 
question of the class essence of the feudal-comprador oligarchies the problem 
of organizational dysfunction--the discrepancy between the old methods of 
social organization and the increased complexity of the social system. The 
integralist theorists openly counterpose the elitist analysis to a class 
analysis, declaring the "ruling elite" a social category outside of classes 
or above classes. 


The anticommunist constructions of the social “philosophy of integralism" are 
varied. In a certain respect the views of its supporters signify a renuncia- 
tion of the policy of unbridled anticommunism. They propound in every 
possible way the idea of the imaginary identity of the social processes 
unfolding in the developed capitalist and socialist countries. The practice 
of communist building is portrayed merely as a version of industrialization 
allegedly leading to tne same results as capitalist industrialization, but 
with costs not experienced by West European countries and the United States. 
Scientific socialism in this case is presented as a variety of modernization 
theory, and its essence is deliberately distorted in a spirit of vulgar 
economic determinism. 


The anticommunist precepts of integralism have been assimilated to a certain 
extent by contemporary representatives of the rightwing of postindustrialism. 
Their works, particularly of the recent period, contain numerous assertions 
that the countries of real socialism are departing from the prospect of 
communist building and are adopting "the Western ideal of the information 
society." 











At the same time, however, they endeavor in every way possible to discredit 
the communist movement in Latin America. They portray communist ideology as 

a kind of "religion of underdeveloped peoples". Militant democratic organiza- 
tions of the working people are put on a par with rightwing reaction and 
draiided as vestiges of the “traditional society". The representatives of the 
“integral-elite" school speculate here on actual difficulties of the workers 
movement and its anarchist and Trotskiyite distortions. 


In works devoted to the first socialist society in Latin America the 
theorists of the "“integral-elite" school endeavor to prove that the socialist 
nature of the revolution on Cuba is not a result of the regularities of 
historical developmegt but was brought about by accidents and exclusively 
subjective factors. 


The failures of the United States’ reformist experiments in Latin America 
discredited the social philosophy of the “integral-elite revolution". On the 
eve and at the outset of the 1970's a number of its representatives abandoned 
cooperation with the imperialist centers and switched to left-reformist, 
nationalist positions. At the same time the ultraright current, which began 
to elaborate the theoretical principles of the policy of profascist movements 
and regimes in countries of the region, was distinguished within the frame- 
work of bourgeois “development philosophy" in this period. 


The mass radical-right consciousness in present-day Latin American societies 
represents a characteristic example of a crisis consciousness. It is marked 
by irrational, paranoid conditions of fear and persecution, social and 
national inferiority complexes and surges of hope and pretensions. Typical 
of the radical-right mass ideology is the predominance of negative 
elements--in particular, the all-permeating idea of global anticommunism. 
World and domestic communism are declared guilty of an antinational 
conspiracy and all the troubles of Latin American society. Rightwing radical- 
ism, which grows under the conditions of acute economic crisis, unemployment 
and Lumpen-proletarianization, attempts to take advantage of the mood of 
uncertainty in the future, fear and confusion to keep the masses obedient and 
embroil them with the conscious revolutionary detachments. The ideologists 
of rightwing radicalism speculate on the masses’ innate belief in a just 
popular leader and fighter for their interests and freedom. The figure of 
the caudillo--the "father of the nation"--who will ensure its prosperity as 
soon as he has dealt with the "communist agents," is touted as such. The 
slogans of the rightwing radicals are deliberately pitched low at the mass 
mentality and are frequently frankly irrational. 


The mystifications of "national grandeur" and "social injustice” in 
radical-right ideology are "versions of the defense" of the interests of the 
new oligarchical upper crust. And a particular part, furthermore, is played 
by the macrosociological models of an inter-American group of experts 
elaborating the theory of the,"interdependence" of Latin American countries 
and the imperialist centers. This theory denies the very possibility of 
the region's states joining the group of developed capitalist powers on equal 
terms. Within the framework of the capitalist world the sole prospect open 
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to a number of capitalist countries is inclusion in the new international 
imperialist division of labor with the status of "factory-countries" with 
cheap manpower realizing the ideas and "orders" of more developed “laboratory- 
countries". In exchange for the right to exploit the Latin American working 
peopie imperialist circies grant the local oligarchy military and other 
assistance to suppress the revolutionary movements and secure a share of the 
profits and a certain rignt to participate in the plunder of the more back- 
ward “village-countries" of its region, Asia and Africa. Thus the "inter- 
dependence" theory expresses a direct departure from the original ideals of 
bourgeois "development philosophy" and asserts the inevitability of the back- 
wardness and dependence of Latin America on the imperialist centers. 


"Interdependence" theory serves as the basis of the socio-philosophical and 
sociological constructions of the ideologists of "corporatism" envisaging a 
modernization of society where the leading role will be performed by boards 
of specialists-technocrats, and the army will act on the part of ruling 
party. 


Under the pressure of democratic forces the official ideologists of 
“corporatism" have in recent years been forced to consent to certain 
concessions. The social philosophy of “corporatism" has been supplemented 
with the "protected democracy" doctrine providing for the resuscitation, in 
Chile, for example, of certain parliamentary and legal bodies, given a simul- 
taneous strengthening of punitive subdivisions. However, even these promises 
of reforms have been accompanied by numerous reservations. Commenting on the 
"protected democracy” doctrine, official theorists of the Chilean junta have 
put off its realization into the distant future, supplementing it with the 
"historical power cycle" theory, according to which the period of authori- 
tarian (corporate) power is replaced by an oligarchy ("protected democracy") 
which prepares the arrival of "full democracy" (that is, parliamentary 
bourgeois democracy). "Full democracy" in accordance with this concept, in 
turn, often develops into the demagogic "tyranny of the plebs" (meaning 
revolutionary regimes), which may be overcome only by new authoritarian 
power. Chile is now allegedly precisely at the stage of renewing authori- 
tarian power, at the start of a new historical cycle. 


Somewhat different from the technocratic versions of the social philosophy of 
rightwing radicalism is the “conseryative revolution" concept presented in 
the works of C. Mendes (Argentina), S. Parra (Brazil) and others. The 
supports of this concept criticize the "integral-elite revolution" and 
"interdependence" theories for the mechanical transference of models of 
developed capitalist countries to Latin America. In their opinion the rash 
offensive by industrial firms against the traditional agrarian and handi- 
crafts production together with propaganda of the consumer society gave rise 
to the mass departure of peasants for the cities, unemployment and the 
stresses of a "consumer consciousness," which are fraught with devastating 
social explosions. 


The authors of the "conservative revolution" theory propose the urgent protec- 
tion against further destruction and, in a number of cases, the restoration 
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of the "traditional production zones" based on primitive forms of labor. The 
unemployed population should, according to their plan, be evacuated from the 
big cities to special areas where it would be compulsorily enlisted in 
"traditional" occupations for the purpose of national economic development 
and the restoration of a "healthy moral climate" in the country. It is 
proposed maintaining the obedience of the army and the skilled work force 
employed in the privileged sectors of production with the aid of handouts, 
ideological indoctrination and fear of being sent for reeducation to the 
“traditional zones". 


In the small Latin American countries the “conservative revolution" is 
designed, the authors of this concept believe, mainly to solve domestic 
problems, and to afford the big states a prospect of association with the 
pool of leading powers. 


Contradictions between the pro-West and nationalist trends and the 
technocratic and traditionalist orientations have been intensifying among 
radical-right theorists in the recent period. The diverse versions of social 
philosophy of rightwing radicalism show the extreme degree of the decay and 
degeneration of bourgeois social thought, its return to the feudal ideals of 
the caste system, hierarchy and social stagnation and a transition to the 
general philosophical and procedural positions of subjective idealism, 
irrationalism and metaphysics. 


Imp'ementation of the social doctrines of the rightwing radicals in practice 
has not smoothed over but, on the contrary, exacerbated economic, social, 
political and cultural contradictions in Latin American societies. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. As observed in V.V. Volskiy's speech in the discussion "Latin America: 
Contradictions of the New Stages," the reality of Latin America affords 
sufficient arguments for the conclusion concerning a new stage in its 
history. The extraordinary cyclical crises of 1974-1975 and the start of 
the 1980's should be recognized as the "dividing line" inaugurating this 
new stage, MEMO No 8, 1985, p 116. 


2. See M.F. Gornov, "Latin America: Intensification of the Struggle Against 
Imperialism and Oligarchy and for Democracy and Social Progress," LATIN- 
SKAYA AMERIKA No 7, 1982; M.F. Gornov, Yu. N. Korolev, “The Revolutionary 
Process in Latin American Countries: Historical Continuity and Singulari- 
ties," LATINSKAYA AMERIKA No 4, 1984; "The Proletariat and the Revolution- 
ary Process in Latin America," Moscow, 1985. 


3. A multi-aspectual analysis of the current stage of the ideological 
struggle in Latin American countries is contained in the monographs 
"Contemporary Ideological Currents in Latin America," Moscow, 1983; 

K.A. Khachaturov, "Latin America: Ideology and Foreign Policy," Moscow, 
1983. See also A.F. Shulgovskiy, “Cardinal Questions of the Ideological 
Struggle," LATINSKAYA AMERIKA No 2, 1986. 
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4. The most authoritative group of supporters of the “national democracy" 
theory took shape around C. Mendes (Brazil), who in the period 1979-1982 
was president of the International Political Sciences Association. It 
includes (B. Lamunye), F. Reyes and others. 


5. Under the vague "externally oriented theories" category they unite the 
bourgeois "development philosophy" (desarrollism) and “independence philo- 
sophy" (independentism) concepts with the Marxist-Leninist interpretation 
of problems of the backwardness and dependence of Latin American societies 
which is totally different from these concepts. 


6. G. Leyte Lopes (Brazil), A. Oscar Herrera (Argentina), V. Urguidi 
(Mexico), M. Roche (Venezuela) and others are distinguished among the 
theorists of this school. 


7. The following basic types of mass consciousness may be distinguished in 

Latin American societies: landowner, peasant-communal, bourgeois, petty 

bourgeois, bourgeois-technocratic and petty bourgeois-technocratic. The 

term “bourgeois-technocratic" is defined by the author as the conscious- 
ness inherent in the exploiter groups which are connected with production 
and which employ streamlined methods of organization and management. The 
exponents of the petty bourgeois-technocratic consciousness are the prole- 
tarianized strata of the intelligentsia, white-collar workers and certain 
groups of the working class employed in the sectors of production oriented 
toward use of the achievements of the S&T revolution. 







8. For social strata with precapitalist types of consciousness this singular- 
ity of the Latin American bourgeois vision is expressed in the domination 
of ideas concerning a strict national hierarchy and the xenophobia of 
various types of socioculture (the "barbarian--not barbarians" dichotomy, 
for example) and also ideas concerning the permanency of forms of pre- 
vailing external relations and their independence of historical time. 








9. "Cepalistas" (or supporters of the “ECLA School")--a group of national- 
reformist industrialist-theorists which took shape in the course of 
fulfillment of research projects of the UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America Secretariat. 







10. V.I. Lenin, "Complete Works," vol 13, p 263. 






11. The positions of the supporters of the "peripheral development" theory 
subsequently, as shown below, underwent considerable changes. Thus, 
C. Furtado became a leader of the "new dependence" school. The works of 
R. Prebisch constituted the base for the elaboration of plans for a new 
economic order. 








12. See "Middle Urban Strata of Latin America," Moscow, 1984, chap. VII. 






13. See, for example, C. Furtado, "De la ideologia del progreso a la 
ideologia del desarrollo," Paris--Tokyo, 1981. 











14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


International conference "Analysis of the Concepts of the Socioeconomic 
Development of ‘Third World' Countries," Kiev, 6-10 September 1976. Prop- 
ositions of the Speeches. See also: (T. Sentesh), "Bourgeois and ‘New 
Left' Theories of the World Capitalist Economy," Moscow, 1984, chap. IV. 


At the start of the 1980's the left-reformist social “philosophy of 
desarrollism" experienced a certain resuscitation connected both with the 
crisis of radical-right concepts and the masses’ disenchantment with the 
political experiments of the radical left and also the decline in the 
influence of the "new dependence" theories (examined below). In their 
attempts to update their doctrines and transform the theoretical basis of 
the “third force" policy in Latin America national-reformist ideologists 
are now appealing to new social strata. From private enterprise they are 
turning to state capitalism, from the petty and middle bourgeois to the 
white-collar workers, intelligentsia and skilled workers. The words 
"national democracy" are substituting increasingly for the term "national 
capitalism" here. 


In the mid-1960's the “integral-elite" school united such prominent 
bourgeois theorists as F. Fernandez, F. Cardozo, G. Soares, L. Costa 
Pinto, 0. Ianni and M. Diegnes (Brazil), A. Solari (Uruguay), G. Briones 
and L. Ratinoff (Chile), A. Obregon (Peru), G. Germani, T. di Tella and 
J. de Imaz (Argentina), V. Alba (Mexico) and 0. Fals Borda (Colombia). 
Subsequently a number of participants in the "integral-elite" school 

(F. Cardozo, 0. Fals Borda) broke with it and crossed to leftwing and 
even ultraleftist positions. 


Leading U.S. sociologists--S. Lipset (A. Inkels), A. Feldman, W. (Mur), 
R. Scott, I. Horowitz--participated directly at that time in the creation 
of socio-philosophical concepts of the historical development of Latin 
American societies, in the elaboration of “national models” of develop- 
ment and "middle level" theories and in the organization of empirical 
social studies. 


V.I. Lenin, "Complete Works, vol 5, p 142. 


V.M. Vinogradov, M.P. Maslov, "Socialism in the Western Hemisphere: 
Revolution on Cuba and the Ideological Crisis of ‘Cubanology' in the 
United States," LATINSKAYA AMERIKA No l, 1986. 


See Ya.G. Shemyakin, “Ideology of Rightwing Authoritarianism," LATINSKAYA 
AMERIKA No 10, 1984; R.A. Sosnovskivy, "Brazil: Doctrine of ‘National 
Security’ and Evolution of the Regime," LATINSKAYA AMERIKA No 4, 1984. 


Combating the "communist conspiracy" constituted in that period the crux 
of the leading propaganda doctrine of rightwing radicalism--the doctrine 
of "national security". In modified form this doctrine entered the 
1980's among the arguments of the Reagan propaganda campaign of "com- 
bating international terrorism" aimed against present-day revolutionary 
movements. 
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22. This group, which is united by the research program of the Hudson Insti- 
tute (United States) under the motto “Latin American 2000," incorporates 
G. Karlik (United States), R. Panero (Mexico), R. Campos and M. Simonson 
(Brazil) and others. 


23. Of the same name as the well known Brazilian political scientist Candido 
Mendes, a supporter of "national democracy" theory. 


24. An in-depth fundamental analysis of the policy and ideology of rightwing 
radicalism is contained in the works of Latin American Marxist scholars. 
Also meriting attention are the arguments of the supporters of the 
“national democracy" school criticizing the "corporatism" and "national 
security" theories in the spirit of the humanist and rationalist tradi- 
tions of classical bourgeois-democratic philosophy. See, for example, S. 
Lozada, C. Zamorano, E. Barcesat, J. Viaggio, "La ideologia de la Seguri- 
dad Nacional," Buenos Aires, 1983. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


BOOK ON ARGENTINE CAPITALISM REVIEWED 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 6, Jun 86 np 136-137 


[B.M. Merin review of Z.I. Romanova's ‘Development of Capitalism in 
Argentina’ ] 


[Text] Increasingly great theoretical and practical significance is attached 
to the subject of the development of capitalism in Latin American countries. 
The author of the work,* which is devoted to an analysis of the genesis, 
evolution and crisis of capitalism in Argentina, has been able in a problem- 
solving-historical plane to throw light on a vast historical period--from the 
time of the conception of the capitalist structure in the midst of the 
colonial economy through the mid-1980's. The work is written in the channel 
of the important direction of research studies being developed by the USSR 
Academy of Sciences Latin America Institute.** It represents the first 
comprehensive study of capitalism's main development trends in an individual 
Latin American counrcry. 


I would like to mention the successful structure of the monograph. The first 
six chapters are confined to a precise time frame, and each section high- 
lights the most important processes of a theoretical nature, without which 
correctly determining the significance of the given period and its place and 
role in the evolution of the capitalist production mode is impossible. The 
final, seventh, chapter analyzes the results of the long capitalist develop- 
ment path, as a result of which Argentine capitalism has found itself in the 
grip of the most profound economic, social and political crisis. 





* Z.I. Romanova, "Razvitiye kapitalizma v Argentine," Moscow, "Nauka", 1985, 
pp 28/7. 


** The Latin America Institute collective monograph "Capitalism in Latin 
America. Outline of Genesis, Evolution and Crisis," which illustrates 
singularities of the evolution of capitalist relations in countries of the 
region, was published in 1983. 
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The author points cut in the introduction that a central task of the study 
was ascertainment of the general regularities of the development of the 
capitalist production mode in Argentina and determination of the specific 
features inherent in the capitalism of the periphery. It was such an 
approach to the problem which was defended by K. Marx, who emphatically 
objected to the conversion "of the historical outline of the emergence of 
capitalism in West Europe into a historical-philosophical theory of the 
general path along which all peoples are fatally condemned to proceed."* The 
author has coped with the set task successfully. 


The work traces the origin of bourgeois relations in the coloniai period 
under the predominant feudal structure of the economy. A singularity of the 
first stage of original accumulation was that it was a byproduct of the orig- 
inal accumulation realized in Spain. Essential changes in the development of 
the productive forces, the extension of market relations and changes in the 
social structure of society connected with the increased significance of wage 
work gradually undermined the system of colonial domination and led to its 
crisis. 


The author legitimately characterized the events of May 1810 as an incomplete 
social revolution. Although its content and goals were of a bourgeois 
nature, a local bourgeoisie had not in that period taken shape as a class. 
The incomplete nature of the May revolution was reflected primarily in the 
sphere of agrarian relations. The Spanish crown monopoly of the land was 
replaced by a monopoly of latifundists. This, in particular, explains the 
failure of Rivadavia's attempts to carry through in the 1820's a number of 
reforms, agrarian primarily, which might have changed the focus of 
Argentina's socioeconomic development. The land magnates seized political 
power, interrupting the process of bourgeois-democratic transformations. 


The monograph interprets in interesting fashion the evolution of the 
capitalist production mode and its conversion into a leading and subsequently 
the predominant mode. Romanova draws the important conclusion that indus- 
trial revolution is a multilevel process incorporating technical, economic, 
political and social aspects whose development may be asynchronous. Whereas 
in the culminating phase of industrial revolution in the countries of 
classical capitalism national machinery was produced, in Argentina the transi- 
tion to a factory-plant structure was connected with imported equipment. 

This made for the limited and protracted nature of the industrial revolution, 
given active participation and control on the part of foreign capital. 


Inasmuch as both the bourgeoisie and the proletariat took shape to a consider- 
able extent on the basis of European immigration the social aspect of the 
revolution was manifested before the leap forward in the development of the 
productive forces was observed. The continuation of precapitalist relations 
in agriculture impeded a profound rebuilding of industry. The industrial 





* K, Marx, F. Engels, "Works," vol 9, p 120. 
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revolution on tle one hand increased the country's provision with equipment 
and, on the other, initiated its technological dependence on foreign capital. 


Examining the evolution of the development of capitalist relations in the 
2Uth century, Romanova pays great attention to the process of the development 
of industrialization, accentuating attention on the intensification of 
imperialism's offensive against the peripheral states, the result of which 
was the growth of their economic dependence. Highly consonant with present- 
day problems are the phenomena pertaining to the 1929-1933 world economic 
crisis: huge financial debt, abrupt limitation of imports, the unprecedented 
outflow of resources from the country and other facts attesting international 
imperialism's endeavor to transfer the costs of the crisis to the economi- 
cally underdeveloped and dependent countries. Also pertaining to this period 
is the emergence in Argentina of a structural crisis which has not yet been 
overcome. 


The section on the failure of the policy of stabilization in the period of 
rule of the military regimes of the 1970's-start of the 1980's notes that the 
1976 military coup once again showed the depth of the crisis phenomena being 
experienced by Argentina, which encompassed both the economic basis and 
political superstructure, and confirmed once again the need for serious socio- 
economic transformations. In the final section the author brings the study 

up to 1984 and evaluates the R. Alfonsin government's national development 
plan "Directions of Economic Growth Strategy in 1985-1989". This program 
cannot, as Romanova rightly points out, solve the country's fundamental 
problens. 


The book is characterized by the depth and thoroughness of treatment of the 
factological material. However, certain conceptual conclusions set forth in 
the conclusion concerning problems on which a uniform opinion has not yet 
been formulated in Soviet Latin America studies appear contentious. Among 
them is, in particular, the question of characterization of the level of the 
country's capitalist development. I believe it is not only the macroeconomic 
indicators and sharply increased financial dependence which “brings Argentina 
close to the developing countries" (p 270). 


As a whole, the study is undoubtedly an important contribution to Soviet 
Latin America studies and a new step forward in study of the problems of the 
development of capitalism in this region. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


CARTAGENA GROUP'S REACTION TO U.S. ‘BAKER PLAN' DISCUSSED 
Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIMA in Russian No 6, Jun 86 pp 142-144 


[Comment by A.N. Borovkov, correspond2nt of the journal in Mexico and Central 
American countries: "The ‘Baker Plan' and Cartagena's Reaction") 


[Text] In October 1985 at the 40th IMF and World Bank Session in Seoul U.S. 
Treasury Secretary J. Baker made a ceclaration which contained proposals 


aimed at a "solution" of the developing states' foreign debt problem. Endeav- 


oring to attract attention to the proposed set of measures, which came to be 
called the Baker Plan, Washington's news services attempted to portray it as 
some kind of “new approach," more, a "fundamental change" in the R. “eagan 
administration's policy on this question. 


The Baker Plan was put forward at a time when the debt crisis has reached a 
point of the utmost seriousness. The majority of debtor-countries is forced 
to spend approximately half of its export proceeds on paying off merely the 
interest on the foreign debt, which is by no means diminishing here. This is 
leading to a reduction in domestic investment, a catastrophic fall in the 
level of production and a growth of unemployment and the cost of living and 
is threatening social explosions. It was in order to forestall them and 
preserve transnational bank profits that the Baker Plan was advanced. Its 
basic provisions are as follows. 


It proposes that 15 developing countries (the biggest debtors) be allocated 
$29 billion over the next 3 years (1986-1988)--an annual $7.6 billion going 
to 10 Latin American countries. This amount is distributed among the 
creditors thus: U.S. private banks will grant $7 billion; private banks of 
West Europe and Japan $13 billion; the World Bank $9 billion. The amount of 
credit for each of the 15 countries and the interest rate and depreciation 
time are not specified. It is proposed merely that the credit be long-term. 
The following conditions are put to the debtor-countries: control of the 
economy not only on the part of the IMF but also the private creditor-banks; 
liberalization of foreign trade, including participation in the GATT; an 
increase in their exports; an easing of state regulation of the economy; a 
broadening of the rights of private enterprise; a free system of currency 
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exchange; the attraction and encouragement of direct foreign capital invest- 
ment; renunciation of any blocs in foreign debt negotiations and the solution 
of all questions only on a bilateral basis. 


_In other wards, the plan imposed all the monetarist prescriptions whose 
negative consequences have been manifested graphically in the past decade in 
a number of Latin American countries. Furthermore, the new conditions were 
of a more categorical and open nature of interference in the developing 
countries’ internal affairs. The Baker Plan essentially demands of the 
region that it renounce state regulation of the economy and hand over its 
basic sectors to the private sector, as allegedly the most profitable. The 
United States is hereby attempting to turn back the process of nationaliza- 
tion in Latin America and direct state spending on productive capital invest- 
ments and social needs into payment of the foreign debt. 


The Baker Plan intentionally remains aloof from the main factors impeding the 
development of the Latin American countries: the highest interest rates of 
the transnational banks, the commercial protectionism of the leading 
capitalist powers and the constant fall in the price of traditional export 
commodities. 


Thus the Baker Plan sees the solution of Latin American, as also other, 
developing countries in setting them conditions identical with the leading 
capitalist states, whose development pattern is offered as a model. However, 
it is perfectly obvious that in this case the economy of the developing world 
will be completely crushed by the transnational corporations. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Baker Plan was greeted very cautiously by the 
debtor-states. In endeavoring to impose it, the United States gambled mainly 
on splitting these countries, many of which are in a hopeless situation and 
recognize that a refusal of the credit offered per the Baker Plan could mean 
a suspension of or sharp reduction in foreign loans altogether, which, in 
turn, would lead to the complete stagnation of their economy. For this 
purpose American diplomacy concentrated efforts on winning support for its 
initiative primarily from the Latin American "Cartagena Group” members. 


Forestalling criticism of the plan on the part of the Cartayena Group, 
official U.S. Administration representatives gave assurances that the 
American initiative was "the best solution of the problem if all goes as 
planned" and that for this reason "Washington expects of them support in 
principle," while the United States regards the $29 billion as an initial 
sum, and it “could be increased voluntarily by the creditor-banks for the 
countries which accept the terms of the plan and achieve economic growth.” 
Simultaneously there were warnings that ''debtor-countries which transfer this 
problem to the political plane will suffer and suffer immeasurably." 


As a result of the strong pressure on the part of the United States the 
meeting of the Cartagena Group at finance and foreign minister level on 16-17 
December 1985 in Montevideo did not reject the Baker Plan in principle. At 
the same time, however, the participants in the meeting noted the limited 
nature of this plan. Thus Uruguayan Foreign Minister E. Iglesias, who had 
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for several years held the position of ECLA executive secretary, pointed out 
that the most important thing at present was an improvement in the conditions 
of trade exchange and the establishment of a lower bank discount rate. Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister D. Caputo declared that “the plan is a positive step en 
route to the solution of just one question--the debt continues to be paid off 
all right, but there is no development." L. Alva Castro, vice president and 
minister of economy and finance of Peru, emphasized: “The foreign debt 
problem is closely connected with the problem of foreign trade, and while the 
protectionism of the developed states is maintained and while restrictions on 
our exports and our goods’ access to these states’ markets continue, the 
solution of the foreign debt problem will be difficult for us." 


The declaration adopted at the meeting as a counterweight to the Baker Plan 
observed that for a solution of the Latin American countries’ foreign debt 
and successful economic growth it is essential that the developed capitalist 
worid take the following steps: return to the realistic, traditional 
interest rates; increase the influx into the region of new loan capital and 
separate the former debts from the new ones, which should be granted on 
preferential terms; annually increase the credit to countries of the region, 
at a minimum, to the level of world inflation; determine a percentage ceiling 
from the export proceeds of each country for paying off debt liabilities, 
which would permit the debtors to maintain at least negligible economic 
growth; increase by an annual 20 percent over the next 3 years multilateral 
financing capital; hold regular negotiations with the Paris Club members on 
foreign debt refinancing; expand compensation financing on the part of the 
IMF not only for the purpose of leveling the balance of payments but also for 
easing the negative consequences of such factors as nonequivalent trade 
exchange, the high interest rate and natural disasters; renounce the imposi- 
tion of conditions when allocating credit and the protectionist policy being 
pursued by the industrially developed states. 


As a whole, the Cartagena Group meeting objectively contributed to the 
formulation of the Latin American countries’ common position. At the same 
time, although there was no shortage of declarations apropos Latin American 
unity in Montevideo, many of its participants, particularly those such as 
Argentina, Brazil and Mexico, hastened to explain that the said statements, 
as, equally, the documents of the meeting, by no means signify an intention 
to set up a “borrowers' club". J. Siiva Herzog, minister of finance and 
public credit of Mexico, declared that he saw no possibility of negotiating 
in a united front and added: "Each country has its own particularities and 
its own problems, and thinking of the introduction of global negotiations is 
hardly possible." In other words, the understanding of the community of 
goals did not lead to an understanding of the community of forms and methods 
of struggle to achieve them, which was a major concession to the imperialist 
centers. Furthermore, the participants in the meeting refrained from 
examining the true purposes of the Baker Plan and condemnation of the open 
interference in sovereign states' economy and policy. Their speeches and 
also the Montevideo Declaration did not reflect such an important aspect of 
the foreign debt problem as the arms race, a considerable part of whose 
financial burden the United States is shifting onto the Latin American 
countries. 
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